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Educational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
i} ARLBORUUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
i Mrs. Geo. A, CASWELL, Principal. 





CoLorabo, Denver. 
i ENVER EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS.— 
Wolf Hall for Girls. Jarvis Hall (Military) for 
Boys. Teachers graduates of best Eastern colleges. 
Attention is called to the curative qualities of this at- 
mosphere for tse constitutions. Catalogues on ap- 
plication to Princtj 
Connectic uT, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR i0 BOYS. 
68th vear of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 
tion for College or business. 
Absolutely healthful location gos panies home, with 
refined surroundings. Gymnasium 
References required. 
J. a.  Roor, Principal. 





ConneEcTiIcUT, Hamde 
ECTORY ‘SCHOOL FOR BOYS,— 
$325 to $375 Homelike influences combined with 

firm discipline and thorough school system. Extensive 
rounds, gymnasium, boathouse, etc. Send for circu- 
ar. Rev. H. L. Everest, M. A., Rector. 

" Conmec TICUT, New ‘Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 

P rincipals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap- 
ponies necessary. 

CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 

THE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reypen Thursday, October 5. Num- 
ber limited. 

CONNECTICUT, Ww aterbury. 
7. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 

- School.—Nineteenth year opens Sent. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal. 








DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH. 
French, and Ggrman Boarding and Day School 

for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1893. 


District oF CoLuMBIA, Washington, 1824 Jefferson Pl. 

A MISS STERLING S_ SCHOOL FOR 

Girls reopens Oct. 10. Kindergarten, Primary, 

and College Preparatory Courses, Music, Art, and the 

Languages. Six girls atmitted into the family and 

given a liberal education, with the advantages of a cul- 
tivated home. 

Miss CAROLINE M. STERLING, Principal. 








INDIANA, Lima, La Grange County. 
yen GRAMMAR SC "HOOL. ee mod 
Episcopal Boarding School for Boys. Pre 
for highest University Courses, or for business. ully 
equipped for Intellectual and "Moral training, and for 
Physical development. Numbers limited. Send for Re 
gis 





KEnNtTUuUcKY, Farmdale, near Frankfort. 
ENTUCK Y MILITARY /JNSTTI- 
TUTE.—Located in peababty = a coun- 
try in the world. 48th session Sept. 11, 1893, 
and closes s June 13, 1894. Address | Cc col. D. F. Boy, », Supt. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


HE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 
Founded a f ae S.N. Kandoton of Virginia. 
214 EUTAW PLACE, 
ene ws Hill Park. 
Mrs A.L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. — 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 706 Saint Paul St. 

V OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
ri English, French, and German School for Girls, 
Mre, JuLIA R. TUTWILER, Principal, will reopen Sep’ tem: 
ber 27. Boarding pupils limited to twenty. Students 
prepared for college. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
frvce WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
a School for Girls. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
3ist year begins September § 21, 1893. 


MARYLAND, ‘Baltimore, 9 915 and 917 7N. Charles St. 
OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls. 


nm Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
Fifty-second year. Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 








MARYLAND, Catonsville. : 
T. TIMOTH Y’S English, French, and 
German School npopens Sept. 20, 1893. 
cipals: 


Miss M. C. CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 








MASSACHUSETTS. Boston, 6 Marlboro’ St. 

\ RS. QUINCY A. SHAW HAS DE- 
4 cided, owing to the constant withdrawal of the 
boys of the Upper Department of the School, to devote 
that department to the education of girls exclusively, 
and to promote no more boys into itin future. The 
same complete and efficient equipment will be kept and 
the same standard maintained, and girls will be fitted 
for any of the various colleges for women. 





E:ducational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place. ' 
R. HALE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Fits for Harvard and for the Institute of Tecb- 
nol preparation for Harvard both on the usual 
class eal plan and on the plan which gives prominence 
to modern languages and —— science. The latter 
plan forms a fine preparation for the Institute. Tenth 
year will begin Sept. 27. Circul ars. ALBERT Have. — 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlboro’ St. 
ISS CLAGETT S HOME AND DAY 
School for Girls reopens October 3. Specialists 
in each department. References: Rev. Dr. Donald, 
— Church; President Walker, Institute Techno- 
ORY 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut Street. 
TSS HELOISE E. HERSEY S 
School for Girls opens Oct. 6. Two vacancies for 
house —. No student received without a personal 
interview. Circulars on — 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
ISS FRANCES ia EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson 
HOME and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 18 + Newbury St. 
19th year opens O Oct. 4 , 189: 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 231 Marlborough St. 
ISS WEEKS AND MISS LOUGEE’S 
Home and Day School for Girls opens Oct, 3, 1893. 
Junior, Senior, and College Preparatory courses. 
Address Miss S.C. LOUGEE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 
AMY MorRIS HoMANS, 
Director. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Oct. 3, 1893. A lHmited num- 
ber of f boarding scholars ag receiv ed. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos! 
Bes TON UNTV "ERSIT Y Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, L.L.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
ny R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 

Family School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
sical Laboratory. Circulars. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridg 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL (fer Young 
Ladies). Advantages of Boston. Quiet of Cam- 
bridge. Comforts of home. Small classes. Mr. ARTHUR 
GILMAN is Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Conco d 
ONCORD HOME S( CHOOL. —25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
Allthe advantages of ‘amily life combined with best 
mental and physical training. agonal new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of grou 
JAMES S. GARLAND. Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbur; 
WDER POINT "sc “HOOL —PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. 50 boys. Ele- 
mentary classes for young boys. Home and outdoor 
life. Knapp, S.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 


Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMES C, PARSONS, Principal. — 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lexing 
ARVARD PREPARA ‘TOR VY SCHOOL 
a few boys requiring especial personal direc- 


for 
tion in their studies. For particulars, addres 
GEORGE L. STOWELL. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymout 
R. KNAPP’S WOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th ro. 


H.W. Boral (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. . KNAPP, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quinc 
A DAMS A CADEM Y.—PREPARES 
Boys for the leadin mag Oe om. School year begins 
September 21, 1893. Ad 
W. R. TYLER, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfi 
R. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE'S 
School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard’s. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Newto ‘ 
EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical School—Family and Day School. Both 
sexes. 4istyvear. College, Scientific, and Business pre- 
paration. Send for Catalogue. At home Tuesdays. 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. : 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 
tific School. Send for Coreen. 
MIcHIGAN, Orchard La & 
V ICHIGAN MILITAR Y ACADEMY. 
iV£ —ACollege Preparatory School of the highest 
grade. Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
passed for beauty end healthfulness, For Catalogue, 
address J.S. ROGERS, Superintendent. 
NEW aawistice. Portsmouth. ‘ ; 
mn) dh A.C. MORGAN'S SCHOOL FOR 
hooy and Misses. 20th year. Reopens 
Se IP ig 27, 1893 
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Educational. 


NEW JERSEY, Asbury Park. 
CHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Children deprived of a mother’s care, and those who 
from previous ill health have fallen behind others of 
their age, will receive loving attention and special in- 
struction. $250 per year. Address SISTERS OF THE 
Goop SHEPHERD, 419 West 19th St, New York. Right 
Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D., Head of the Sisterhood. 


EW Jeasey, Freehold. 
[FREEHOLD INSTITUTE,—so0th Year 
Boys’ Boarding School. Primary, College Prepara- 


tory, t and Business ¢ c courses. A. A. CHAMBERS, A.M., Prin. 


NEw JERSEY, Lakewox 
AKEWOUD HE TGHTS SCHOOL 
Among the Pines. 
x thorough and attractive SCHOt )L FOR BOYS. 
JAMES w. MOREY. 





NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 
ISS DANA'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
reopens Sept. 20. College preparation. Resident 
native French and German teachers. Special advan 
es in music and art. Terms for boarding pupils, 

$700 per year. Circulars sent on application. 





NEW YorK, Havana. 7 : 
“OOK ACADEMY FOR BOTH SEXES. 
—Classical, Scientific and Literary Courses. Music 
and Art. C. HILL, Pb.D. 





New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Primary and Preparatory Classes. 
A Boarding and Day School. 
Individual Instruction. College Preparation. 
MARY B. WHITON, A. B., and LOIS A. BANGS, 
References : 
The Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., Omaha; 
The Rev W illvam R. Huntington, D.D., New York City; 
The Rev. L. Clarke Seelye, D.D., Smith’ C ollege; 
The Hon. Se th Low, LL.D., Columbia College. 
NEw YORK Ciry, 6,8, and 10 East 53d St. 
HE REED SCHOOL. 
Mrs. SYLVANUS REED, ong: 

Mr. J. RAMSAY MONTIZAMBERT, A., Headmaster. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. “Courses include all 
studies required at University entrance examinations. 

30th year begins October 3. 
NEw YORK City, 9 U niversity Place. 
EACHERS’ COLLEGE, AFFILIAT- 
ED with Columbia College, offers, to both men 
and women, university courses in pedagogy, leading to 
the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph 
WAL — L. HERVEY, Prest. 








New YORK City, 120 Broadway. 

EW YORK LAW SCHOOL. 

“ Dwight method” of instruction. Degree of LL.B. 
given after two years’ course; graduate course now 
added. Tuition fee, $100. For C atalogues, etc., address 

GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 





New YORK City, 423 Madison Avenue. 
H. MORSE’ S SCHOOL. 
Autumn term begins October 


e 2. Thorough pre 
paration ad all Colleges. 


Principal at home after Sep 





tember 18 
NEw YORK CIry, 32 and 34 East 57th S 

\ AISSPEEBLESAND MIS» 7 HOMP- 

d SON’S Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 

Thursday, October 5, 1893. 


5 West 47th St 








NEw YORK CITY, 


ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


H. EMERSON, 


_ Reopens Oct. 


Mrs. SARAH 
boarding pupils t taken. 


> A few 


NEW YORK City, 22 East 54th Street. 
HE MISSES GRINNELL’S Day 


for Girls reopens Oct. 5. Primary, Intermediate, 
Academic, and Co legiate Depts. _Kindergarten Oct. 10. 


NEW YORK City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HEMISSESMERINGTON.— 
French and English School. Resident pupils. 


NEW YORK, North Granville. - 
NEM. — Sp'loffer, free tuit'n, no profit, $50,- 
JF 000 b’ 1d’ &, good board, send st’ mp, hame Nat. Soth yr. 





NEW York, Saratoga Springs. a ae 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 
nary.—Superior facilities for the higher Sciences, 

Philosophy, Languages, Music, Painting, esthetic and 





social culture. 89th year begins Sept. 20. Address 
Cuas. F. Down, Ph.D., Pres. 
NEw YorK, Tarrytown. ape 
OME INSTITUTE, BOARDING 


E 


| 
Lb 
1803. 


and Day School o- Girls, aie reopen Sept. 19. 
iss M. W. METC ALF, Principal. 





NEw York, U tica 
MS. FIAT A 
—The next school year begins Thursday, 
. Applications should be made early. 


'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sept. 21, 


NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. . 
AVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD McDonaLb, B.A., Oxford. 
Out, Cincinnatt. ; ; 

V ISS ARMSTRONG'S SCHOOL FUR 
P Girls, Liddesdale Place,Avondale. Family limited 
Circulars sent on application. 

Ox10, Cincinnatt. — P ; : 
DEN PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Thirteenth year begins Sept. 26. Resident pupils 
jimited toten. For circular address Mme. FREDIN. 
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The 


Nation. 


k::ducational. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 





IRV N MAWRCOLLEGCE—A COLLEGE 
for Women, Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles fragn PM 
ladelphia.— Offers graduate and undergraduate @ogyees 
in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Fuglish’ Anglo 
Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German 
including Gothic and Old —_ German, Celtt obrew, 
History, Political Sctence, Physics, Che mistry ivhogy, 


and Philoso yhy. Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargen@s appa 


ratus complete. Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, 
Latin, English, German, and Teutonic Philolagy, Reo 
mance Languages, Mathematics, History, Chentstry, 


and Biology. A fourth Hall of Residence wll, it ts 
hoped, be opened in the autumn, and will accommodate 
alt a ants for admission 





For Program address as above. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. ; 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD 


J ing, and College Preparatory School for Girls re 
opens September 28. For circular, address 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN 


P ENNSYI VANIA, Bustleton, near Philadelphia, 


gr LUKE'S SCHOOL. 


A HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOO! 


‘OR BOYS 


Illustrated Catalogue. CHARLES H. Str: 
F. E. Mouton, 


Prin ipals. 
5 West 


EN \" {A D- 


UT, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 35 
Chelten Aveaue. 


Mss MARY E. ST! 


and Day Se le “24th year Approved” 
by Bryn Ma awr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa 
minations are held in the schoo) by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill 
} RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
4 English, French, and German Boarding School 
for young ladles reopens October 2. Students pre 
pared for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer 
cise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine st 


| ISS ANABLE’S BOAKDI/N\ AND 
y Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. in IS4s8 
Opens Sept. 28 
VERMONT, Burlington 
rr a > y , ry 
YY ERMONT EPISCOPA! iN STd- 
TUTE.—Boys’ Boarding School. Military Drill Our 
certificate admits to most couleges. Also business course 
Accommodates forty-five boys. Catalogues 
H. H. Ross, A.M., Principal 
GERMANY, Berlin. 
- - ; ; _— , Ter T 
ygRAULEIN ANTONIE STOLLE'S 


Superior American Home 
and Students. 
a care of Young Ladies 
Highest American references. 
For circulars, address 
AMERICAN AND FORE iN Tk: ACHERS' BURKAT 
ston, Maas 
Bankers, 


in Berlin for Tourists 


Or, Fraiilein A. STOLLE, care 
Berlin, Germany 


College of Gymnastics. 


Extension and Enlargement of former Normal Course 
of the 
ALLEN GYSINASIUM. 
Thorough Course in Gymnastics, theoretical and prac 
tical, including Dancing, Swimming, Bicycling, Voice 





Culture, Anatomy, and Physiology 
For Prospectus, address Mary E ALLEN 
42 to 56 St. Bk dtolph Street, Boston. 
UNIVERSITY . rober 2. 18h 





LAW SCHOOL ss" 


AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean 
Address, for C siahogee, 


and Senior Professor 


OF. RUSSELI 
At University Br tid ng, or 120 Br 


THE YOUNG 


FREEHOLD, N. J 


LADIES’ 


Admits to 


st MINARY. 


Smitt ey 











Vassar on certificate. Graduates fron e Ne nary 
Course. Preparatory Class, Art ar Mus H 
care. Miss + ah E D. Sewatt, Prin 
tv, ee +e . 4 1 
Excellent Boarding School 
Near Philadelphia, | will re rs of profes 
sional men at half Ad “7 ata 
“PRuNciPal.” | O. Be at ia, Pa 
"| RIVERVI EW, agama, 
iKERPSIBE, N.Y 
58TH YEAR Prepares thor for we. the Gov 
ernment Academies and I in ss. Military organiza 
tion. BISBEE & AMEN, Principais 
S r ee AG Vi Ay SCH O% ‘ 4 TA f ae 
» Albany N Y Under the direction of Rishop Diaz 
Choice of four courses tu atior ] 
studies m ay be taken om . 
men. For Catalogue ad Boyd, Principa 





The Misses Ely's School for Girls, 


- 
RIVERSIDE DR 


1 STREET 


: . P sects teste 
GUunslon Tnstitith 
Street, N. W 

Mr. and 


= “NEW YORA 


Sor 


_ Washingt nD 
Mrs BEYER! oy Bi Mas s 


Girls. 


zves | 
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keducational 


rvard University. 


LAW SCHOOL. 


finn ton a ris 






academic vear Isv5 8 the follow! 


After ne I~ 
sons onl be admitted as candidates for a degre. 

L. Grac tes of collewes of prxxt standing 

2. Perao@ qualified to enter the senior class of Ha 
vard Colle 

The ~~ persons will be admitted as «<pectal 
students > 

1 Holde rsof academic degrees tn Arta, Literatur 
Philosgphy, or Sctence who are not acdmissit as CAN 
didases for a degree 

2. Graduates of Law Schools which confer the degr 

a tWo vears im 


only after an examination upon 
at least seven months each 

3. Persons who pass the examinatt 
of those who are not graduates o ! a a OM 
tion of their betng admitted as canditates f ra dest 





ms NOW requirest 


lleges 





Special students who reside three vears at the » 
ond pass in due course the requisite legal examinat > 
will receive the degree of LIBR. (1) if they at any t 
during the course entitle themselves to enrolment as 
regular students, or (2) if they attain a mark with 
five per cent. of that required for the bom 

For circular containing a list . 
craduates will tx accepted ! as cal 
apply t in H. ARNOLI iran 
Cambridge, Mass 


SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL 


OF THE 


Pennsylvania [Museum, 


ART 





BROAD AND PINE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
Seventeenth vear begins cet, 2 sa 
Instructors Howant F. Stratton, FEF. W. Franes 
Charles X. Harris (Pupil of Cabane Charles F ana 
Pupilof Luminais), Henry Plasschaert (Pupil of Ace 
demies of Brussels and Ghent), C. BR. Pinckel, 4 de ty 
win, N. d' Aseengo, Jull Miliard, Paul La y 
Florence Fethers EF. M. Hallow t Aly 
Mary EF. Siater, W Roebuck, W I lek A 

Fox, A. C.Si ns > 
Technical instruction ts tntimately and ntinualle 
assoctlated wi training mn art I x l\egmart 
ment, furnished wi 14 Power a ‘ worn 
vein x s 

s . 
x 
‘ x 
worativ 

~ 

. 





MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
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Teachers, etc. 


( OMPETENT GOVERNESS OF GOOD 
disposition desired to assist boy of eleven and girl 

of eight in their studies. Must speak French well. 

References required. Address F. J. D., Nation office. 


( W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 








School Agencies. 
HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


always receives many calls for teachers during the 
months of August and September by telegraph as well 
as by correspondence. These vacancies must be filled 
quickly. Teachers with good preparation or good re- 
cords are now in demand, Address 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 


Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YouNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue,N.Y., 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago, 
and 120% South Spring Street, Los Anqolss. Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 
HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGEncy.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a —- at an increased salary should address 
Cc. B. Ruaeies & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


d MERICANANDFOREIGN Professors, 
] tutors, governesses, teachers, etc, supplied to 
colleges, schools, and families. Miriam COYRIERE, 

: 150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. eS 


ATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCA.- 
l TION, Miss Crostuwalt, Prop., cor. Church and 
High Sts, Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading School 
and Teachers’ Agency of the South and Southwest 




















CHERMERHORN'’S TEACHERS’ 
w Agency. Oldést and best known in the U.S. 
Establis! ed 1855. 8 East 14th St., N. Y. 


y iP is valuable in proportion to its 
A Mz 1 gency influence. If te merely hears 


of vacancies and is something, but if it 
tells you about them t hat is asked to recom- 


mend a teacher and recom- , 
mends you, that is more. Ours R ecomm ends 
C. W. BARDEEN. Syracuse,N. Y 


Died. 


GARRISON —JIn New York city, September 22, 1898, 
Annie McKim Dennis, wife of Wendell Phillips 
Garrison, in the fifty-third year of her age. 








JUST PUBLISHED: ; my 
LIVY, BOOKS XXI. and XXII. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes by Professor J. B. 
GREENOUGH of Harvard University and Professor 
Tracy PEcK of Yale University. 12mo, cioth. Price, 
by mail, postpaid, $1.35. 

In the College Series of Latin Authors. Previously 
issued: Avy, Books I. and II.; The Satires and Epistles 
of Horace; The Brutus of Cicero; The Annals of Tacitus, 


Books L.-VL; Catullus. 


GINN & CO., Publishers, 
_BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON. 


Herbart’s Science of Education. 


Translated by HENRY M. and EmMIE FELKIN. With Pre- 
face by OscaR BROWNING. 

Herbart began the study of education and of the hu- 
man mind as 1A pega tutor of boys of gentle birth and 
nurture, intended to receive the higher education. His 
experience, therefore—and with him theory and prac- 
tice always went hand in hand—is of especial value 
in public schools. 

Cloth, 286 pages. $1.00. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


_ D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston. 
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BOOKS. | 
| Send for Catalogue. 





SUPPLIED 


_AT SPECIAL RATES. _| 





UNIVERSITY TOWN OF INNSBRUCK, 
TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year, CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired Unusual educational advantages on mode- 
rate terms. Excursions a specialty. Best references. 
Illustrated pamphlets sent on application. 





T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


Vanity Fair. 


By Wm. M. THAacKERAY. Printed from new 
oe on fine paper, with 18 new illustrations 
y Frank T. Merrill. Photogravure frontis- 
pleces. 2 vols., boxed. 12mo, cloth, neat 
gold line on cover, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; 
white back and corners, fancy paper on side, 
gilt top, per vol., $1.50; silk, full gilt edges, 
ky ., $2.50; half calf, gilt top, per vol., 
Ivanhoe. 


By Sir WALTER Scott. Printed from new 

lates on fine paper, with 18 new illustrations 

y H. M. Eaton. Photogravure frontispieces. 

2 vols., boxed. 12mo, cloth, neat gold line on 

cover, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; white back and 

corners, fancy paper on side, gilt top, per 

vol., $1.50; silk, full gilt edges, per vol., $2.50; 
half calf, gilt top, per vol., $3.00. 


The True Woman, 


Elements of Character drawn from the life of 
Mary Lyon and others. By the Rev. W. M. 
THAYER, author of ‘ Pioneer Boy,’ ‘ Farmer 
Boy,’ ‘ Nelson. the Country Boy,’ etc. 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.25. 

Many thousand copies of this biography have 
been sold, but the author, feeling that there 
has been a great change of public opinion re- 
garding the employments of women, has en- 
tirely rewritten it from the modern standpoint. 
It is sure to have a still wider popularity. 


Children’s Favorite Classics. 
Few books written for young people possess 
greater merit or have had a wider popularity 
than the volumes in this series. is new 
uniform style is the most attractive form in 
which they have ever been issued. 

Fully illustrated, colored frontisp‘ece, cloth 
back and corners, fancy paper sides. 8 vols., 
16mo, each $1.00. 8vo edition, with colored 
borders, attractively bound in white and colors, 
each $1.25. 


Alice's Adventures in Wowderland. 
Through the Looking Glass. 
Jackanapes and Daddy Darwin, 
The Story of a Short Life. 

Lob Lie by the Fire. 

The Little Lame Prince. 

The Adventures of a Brownie, 
The Peep of Day. 





Send for our complete Catalogue of new and impor- 
tant publications. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & C0., 


96 East rath St., New York. 
100 Purchase St., Boston, 





CHICAGO WORLD'S FATR, 1893. 


EM. TERQUEM, 


Representative of the French Publishers, 
Book Department 





(East Gallery, Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building) 
Extends a cordial invitation to his many friends and 
patrons in the book trade, as well as to librarians, 
book-collectors, and publis'iers and importers inte- 
rested in French Literature, to call upon him at any 
time during the Exposition. An opportunity will be 
afforded to inspect the productions of the leading 
publishing houses of France, including every branch, 
from the cheapest popular issues to the most expen- 
sive éditions de luxe. Also many interesting speci- 
mens of fine bindings. 

A catalogue, in itself a work of art, and an inte- 
resting vade mecum, will be mailed on application 
to the above address, on receipt of 20 cents for post- 
age. : 
KINDERGARTEN suppLits 


at Schermerhorn’s, 3 East rath St., N.Y. 





Charles Scribner's Sons’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


David Balfour. 


Being Memoirs of His Adventures at Home and Abroad. 
By RoBErT Lovu!is STEVENSON. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. R. H. Stopparp in Mail and Express: ‘‘We have 
not hesitated tocompare Mr. Stevenson with Scott when 
Scott is at his best, nor shall we hesitate to compare 
him with Thackeray, even in ‘Henry Esmond,’ though 
a better book with which to compare this marvellous 
story would be ‘ Barry Lyndon.’”’ 





With Thackeray in America. 


By Eyre Crowe, A.R.A. With 121 Illustrations from 
sketches by the author. Small 4to, $2.00. 

New and charming glimpses of the great novelist are 
~~ in this chatty and readable book of Mr. Crowe, 

he artist who accompanied Thackeray on his journey- 
ings in this country. The rapid and graphic narrative 
also describes the writer’s own very lively impressions 
of the country and people of forty years ago, while the 
drawings include portraits of the most eminent nota- 
bilities and characteristic scenes of that day. 

“A book that no lover of Thackeray will be willing to 
leave unread. Not only is it interesting from the near 
view it gives of the author of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ but for the 
picture it paints of the United States of forty years 
ago.”’—The Critic. 


The Cameo Edition. 


Virginibus Puerisque and Other Papers. By R L. 
STEVENSON. With etched portrait. 


Letters to Dead Authors. By ANDREW Lana. With 
etched portrait and four additional letters. 

These two volumes, the rare individuality and fine 
literary quality of which have long been relished by the 
lovers of belles lettres, appear in the popular Cameo 
Edition, each having an etched — of unusual 
interest, and Mr. Lang’s book hav ng four additional 
pve ag hi 16mo, half levant, $3.50; half calf, $2.75; 
cloth, $1.2¢. 





Noah Porter. 


A Memorial by Friends. Edited by GEORGE S. MERRIAM, 
With two portraits. 8vo, $2.00. 


Many of the closest friends of the late President of 
Yale University contribute valuable papers to the bio 

raphical —— of this important work, while Dr. 

‘orter’s philosophical and theological teachings are 
clearly expounded by high university authorities. The 
bibliography and portraits add to the interest of a book 
which will appeal to every admirer of Dr. Porter. 





Windfalls of Observation; 


For the Edification of the Young and the Solace of 
Others. By EDWARD SANDFORD MARTIN. 12mo, $1.25. 


A series of brief essays on topics of perennial interest. 
intimately personal in tone, literary in touch, and both 
shrewd and humorous—characterized by a distinct 
“Roundabout,” though at the same time thoroughly 
American, flavor. 


NEW JUVENILES 
The Wreck of the Golden Fleece. 


The Story of a North Sea Fisher Boy. By ROBERT 
LEIGHTON. With eight full-page Illustrations. Crown 
vo, $1.50. 

A boys’ story of exciting adventures and perils by sea, 
in the period of the French Revolution. 





Westward with Celumbus. 


By GORDON STABLEs, R.N. With eight full-page Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A story with Columbus as the hero, possessing all the 
value of historical truth and all the coarm of the most 
daring romance. 





New Stories by Mr. Henty. 
Through the Sikh War. A Tale of the Conquest of 
the Punjaub. 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve. A Tale of Huguenot 
Wars. 


A Jacobite Exile. Being the adventures of a Young 
Englishman in the Service of Charles XII. of Swe 
den. 

Each crown 8vo, fully illustrated, $1.50. 


#*x Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York, 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1893. 
a 

The Week. 
TRADE and industry in the complicated 
conditions of modern life exist by and 
through confidence—confidence in institu- 
tions, and confidence in the standard of 
value. Both are shaken by the spectacle 
which the Senate exhibits today. Repub- 
lican institutions cannot be carried on ex- 
cept by the rule of the majority. No 
man is far-seeing enough to foretell the 
future form of government of the United 
States. The only safe prediction is, that 
there can be no Union without the rule of 
the majority, and that under any suspen- 
sion or impairment of that rule the 
country must dissolve into its original 
constituent parts. We say this not because 
the Silver Bill is the immediate subject of 
discussion, but because the same result 
must come to pass whenever the majority 
principle is broken down. If we have 
reached the point in our national existence 
where the obstruction of a minority can- 
not be overcome, then patriotic citizens 
must drop all other concerns and lay aside 
all other differences until the rule of 
the majority is reéstablished. This was 
what they did when Abraham Lincoln 
was first elected President. It was not 
to abolish slavery that the people took up 
arms in 1861—that was only an incident. 
It was to vindicate and enforce the rule 
of the majority. It was seen then, as it 
must be seen now, that the rule of the 
minority is revolution, anarchy, chaos, 
and that no price is too great to be paid 
for putting it down. 








The truth is, that the Senate is in a state 
of revolution. It may need a counter- 
revolution to put the country once more 
in the path of progress. The framers of 
the Government supposed that they had 
established a going concern. We allsosup 
posed. It has turned out differently. The 
wheels have stopped. If the Senate would 
simply reject the bill that the House has 
passed, we should know where we stand. 
An issue would then be made, parties could 
take their stand upon it, new parties could 
be formed if there were need, and we could 
go to work, American fashion, to elect new 
Senators enough to execute the people's 
will. We are dll ready to submit to that 
will when it is fairly and squarely ex- 
pressed. But the case before us is quite 
different. It is a case where the getting of 
a majority does not accomplish the end. 
We have the majority now, but it cannot 
or will not work. It is in this that the re- 
volution consists. The form of govern 
ment that the fathers established has ceas- 
ed to be. 

There is strong probability, from the 
movement of the foreign exchange mar- 





ket, that we shall send back to Europe a 
considerable part of the recently imported 
gold. Stock-market prices are yielding on 
the prospect of such exports, and a tone 
of something like discouragement is per 
ceptible in general trade. A large part of 
the summer's specie imports represented 
borrowed money. These loans, chi: fly 
made to us in London, were made on short 
time, and now they are maturing. Insend 

ing back the gold, it is true, we are doing 
only what the Bank of England did in 1890, 
when the $15,000,000 gold borrowed dur 

ing the Baring crisis from the Bank of 
France was returned, a few months later, 
in the very kegs in which it came. The 
anxiety with which our present exports 
are regarded is not due, moreover, 
to our inability to spare the money 

Here in this city, bank reserves exceed 
the legal minimum by upwards of $17, 

000,000, and a large proportion of this 
surplus is available in gold. But the 
movement is none the less a bitter disap 
pointment and an ominous sign, in that it 
signifies continued distrust of our finances 
by the foreign capitalists. The cause of 
this distrust is perfectly well known. 
It is a natural sequel to Europe's at 

titude toward us for two years past. 
Had both houses of Congress acted 
promptly in sweeping from our statute 
books the cause of this year’s monetary 
troubles, confidence would have been re 
stored in Europe as in this countrys 

Foreign money would have sought invest 

ment here, notably in the profitable loan 
market. The gold that we have imported 
would have stayed here. But the delays, 
the threatenings, and the detiant filibus- 
tering of a minority of the Senate have 
filled the foreign mind with the suspicion 
that the controlling forces in the Gov 

ernment are still unsound on the currency 
question. Therefore the foreign capitalists 
refuse to lend or invest their money here, 
and are already both calling in the loans 
made and selling the securities bought 
during the stress of panic. This is what 
the rise in foreign exchange signifies, and 
the disquiet with which it is regarded in 
the financial community is not unreason 
able. Moreover, unless the Senate stops 
the farce very soon, the present unfavora 
ble symptoms are certain to be aggravated 
and intensified. 


The speech of Senator Gray of Dela 
ware on the Silver-Repeal Bill is one of 
the best examples of true debating power 
that have been given in either branch of 
Congress during the discussion. He an 
swered in a masterly way the argument, 
or assertion, that there is not z ienouch 
to do the business of the world, showing 
that the progress of civilization calls f 
less gold instead of more, its use as & 
standard being the main thing, while its 
use asa circulating medium grows rela 


tively less as banking facilities and other 


The Nation. 





media of exchange increase and multiply. 
While Mr. Gravy was elucidating this 
point, Senator Hoar interrupted him to 
quote a manager of one of the largest New 
York banks as having settled transactions 
to the amount of $35,000,000 in one week, 
which balanced each other so nearly that 
thirty-eight cents paid the difference. The 
mental attitude of the civilized world to 
wards gold and silver was another thing to 
which Mr. Gray gave his attention, show 

ing that the preference for gold was be 
yond the control or inthuence of legislation 

The wages question was also admirably 
handled by Mr. Gray 


While Senator Gray was speaking, Sena 
tor Daniel of Virginia interrupted him 


with the following questions 

‘Will the Senator allow me to ask him why 
it makes such a tremendous nvulsion of bus 
ness when a few u nal ars of gold ¢ 
from this side to EF: und ty settle the balances 
or a few million w back If monev volum 
iS not needed, whv is it that the transfer of a 
few million i ars of x { from on sick { 
the water to the ot throws one ntinent or 
the other into a convuls 


Because it doesn't! Who has heard of 
any convulsion in Europe consequent 
upon the transfer of $45,000,000 of gold 
to this country in the months of July and 
\ugust, nearly all having come within a 
period of four weeks * Cast your glance 
backward, Mr. Daniel,to the year 1891, and 
you will tind an exportation of gold from 
this country to the great amount of 
, all within a period of six 
months, and no convulsion at all. Go 
back a little further, to May, ISS88, and 
you will tind an exportation of 
gold continuing till July, 1889, amount 
ing to 61,485,989. without any con 
vulsion Going back still further, 
id net 


I 
S77.119, 371 in the for 


to 1880 and ISS1, vou will fi 
gold imports of 

mer year and $7,466,127 in the latter, 
without any convulsion in Europe in con 
sequence thereof. In fact, the only case 
in late vears where a large gold move 
ment was accompanied by a convulsion 
was that which began in this country in 
the early months of the present year. In 
this case the gold movement was a part of 
the convulsion. Both were caused by the 
apy} rehension that we were nearing the 
single silver standard, and they will come 
again if that apprehension returns 


It is something more than a question of 
political consistency which ex-Speaker 
Reed raises when he appears in the rdle 
of a filibuster. One must go back of his 
own famous rules of three years ago 
against filibustering, to the basis upon 
which those rules were made to rest by 
Mr. Reed and his party colleagues. This 
was, that filibustering was an im- 
moral thing per se, and that it was only 
because the Democrats were wicked 
men that rules had to be devised for 
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restraining them from doing what | required to prove that the unprofitable- | it deserves, the most unqualified praise 


no good man would ever do, rules or 
no rules. R-publicans had before in- 
dulged in merelv obstructionist tactics, it 
was true, but they had b+ come convinced of 
the error of their ways and would never 
do so again. Who does not recall the 
pious roll of the eyes with which McKin- 
ley, as leader of his party on the floor, 
eaid that he and his fellow-Republicans 
were heartily ashamed of ever having 
filibustered, and were ready to take a 
solemn vow that they would never in- 
cur such guilt again? The Reed rules 
were thus entitled to rank with the 
general rules of morality. They were 
not at all designed to whip through parti 
san measures, but only to recognize the 
sacred right of the majority to do business, 
and to brand as he deserved to be branded 
any man who should thercafter be base 
enough to make a dilatory motion in Con- 
gress, such as the ex-Speaker and his fol- 
lowers made by the dozen in the past week, 
like so many wicked Democrats, 





Mr. Reed’s display of pique and indig- 
nation was directly caused by the demon- 
stration that the majority could have its 
way without lodging autocratic and dan- 
gerous power in the hands of the Speaker. 
That his way was the only way to enable 
Congress to do business has been his some- 
what tiresome parable for three years. 
The Democrats would have to come to it, 
he has maintained, or they would find their 
hands completely tied. But it has now 
been shown how effective an entirely 
different method can be made when the 
Committee on Rules, backed up by a ma- 
jority of the House, are empowered to 
fix the order of business and the time 
for taking a vote. Mr. Reed’s plan, it 
must be admitted, remains the only one 
known by which laws can be passed with- 
out a quorum present, and by which the 
Speaker can ‘‘count” into the House at 
Washington a member who is physically in 
Baltimore. That distinction he can still 
boast to be his uniquely; but he can no 
longer assert, in the face of a demonstra- 
tion to the contrary, that the majority 
can find no other way than his to make 
their will law. 





The close, last week, of the ‘‘ hearings” 
given to the protected manufacturers by 
the Committee on Ways and Means at 
Washington, ends for the present one 
of the most curious features of the pro 
tective system as we have practised 
it. These ‘‘hearings” have been a 
regular part of the Congressional busi- 
ness for twenty-five years. As a basis 
of legislation, they were as odd as any- 
thing in the history of governments. 
They virtually consisted of applications for 
grants from the public Treasury to assist 
private individuals in carrying on business 
which, on their own showing, was not pro- 
fitable. No test of the accuracy of their 


ness of their business was not due to 
bad manag-ment, or incapacity, or ex- 
travagance. All they had to say was 
that, at present prices, they could not 
make profits. They could not have bor- 
rowed money from any bank simply on 
such stories as they told Congress, and yet 
these enabled them year after year to get 
taxes levied on the whole community 
for their benefit. The worst of it was 
that the ‘hearings,’ long before the 
Republican party went out of power, be 
came simply explanations to the majority 
in Congress of the terms on which contri- 
butions to the campaign funds could be 
had. We do not think the Republicans 
specially to blame for this. Any party 
which offers a protective tariff to manu- 
facturers is sure to come to it sooner or 
later, because no tariff can be made simply 
a help to the energetic and capable. Itine 
vitably becomes also a means of support 
to the lazy and incompetent, and this 
class, in order to get it, will always be 
ready to share the largess with the donors. 





All the extreme high-tariff organs are 
asserting that the tariff hearings at Wash- 
ington have been closed because the Com- 
mittee could no longer bear up under the 
weight of unanswerable testimony in sup- 
port of the McKinley Law, which both 
Republican and Democratic manufactur- 
ers laid before them. A very differ nt 
view is taken by the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter, which is both a Re- 
publican and a protection authority, 
for that journal says that the ‘‘ cause 
of wool and woollen industry was not 
benefited by the appearance last week, 
before the Ways and Means Committee, 
of prominent advocates of the McKinley 
Law”; that these ‘‘ McKinleyites, who 
represent only a minority of manufactur 
ers, are directly responsible for the defeat 
of the Republican party last fall,” since 
‘* they carried the principle of protection 
too far, and the country protested against 
it,” and that what the woollen industry 
needs, more than anything else, is a sta- 
ble and permanent tariff. The responsi- 
bility for the lack of such a tariff the 
Reporter puts upon the Republican party 
as follows: 

“The Republican party had it in its power 
four years ago to construct a tariff that would 
have proved acceptable to the country, and 
have stood unchanged in any essential features 
through years to come; a law that would have 
taken the tariff question out of politics, and 
enabled the manufacturer to shape his policy 
for the future without fear of being compelled 
to change it and adapt it to new conditions 
arising out of a change in the policy of the 
Government. The party, under the lead of 
extremists, who were over-greedy in their de- 
sire for high protective duties, saw fit to anta- 
gonize the better judgment of the country, 
and in consequence it has been discharged 
from power, and the duty of constructing a 
tariff more in moeping with the views of the 
country has devolved upon the Democratic 
party.” 





The President’s appointment of Mr. Wil- 





figures was ever applied. They were not 
even examined under oath, nor were they 


liam B. Hornblower as an Associate Jus. 
tice of the Supreme Court commands, as 





from ail quarters. It is simply a selection 
which is beyond criticism. Mr. Horn- 
blower stands in the front rank of the 
younger generation of lawyers at the New 
York bar, having won his position through 
sheer force of ability and absorbing devo- 
tion to his profession. He will take his 
seat upon the Supreme Bench at an 
earlier age than the great majority of 
men who have preceded him, but, in the 
estimation of his professional associates, he 
will enter upon his duties as thoroughly 
equipped, both by natural judicial tempe- 
rament, high legal ability, and varied 
¢xperience, as any of his predeces- 
sors. Within recent ye+rs it has been 
the custom to select men further ad- 
vanced in years for this court, but 
there have been four members of it 
who, at the time of appointment, were 
younger than Mr. Hornblower is. Story, 
one of the ablest judges that ever sat on 
this bench, was only thirty-two at the 
time of his appointment, and Johnson of 
South Carolina was of the same age. 
Bushrod Washington was thirty-six, and 
Iredell was thirty-nine. Mr Hornblower 
will enter the court in the fulness of his 
powers, and with the prospect of giving 
the country many years of honorable and 
useful service. 





Secretary Herbert seems to be un- 
willing to have it appear that he did a 
gracious and manly thing in restoring 
Capt. Higginson to active service. He re- 
sents the praise which the Evening Post 
has given him for his course in the affair, 
and says that his letters to Capt. Higgin- 
son really constitute a severe ‘repri- 
mand.” This is largely a matter of taste 
and fancy, we should ray. The facts are, as 
shown by the extracts from the letters 
which Mr. Herbert gave out for publication 
on Monday, that he wrote to the officer 
whom he had removed: ‘The Depart- 
ment, accepting your assurances, is free 
to say that you would not have been re- 
moved from command of the Atlanta had 
it known at the time that you had not 
seen, and that you did not know the con- 
tents of, the despatch referred to.” This 
may not be an ‘“‘apology,” but it certainly 
is a confession that the Department rushed 
ahead to disgrace an officer, and to inflicta 
heavy pecuniary penalty on him, without 
first making sure, as it easily could have 
done, that it had good grounds for its action. 
The Secretary also informed Commander 
Higginson that ‘‘the transactions herein 
referred to will not be permitted to pre- 
vent your being assigned to such duty 
as your rank entitles you to per- 
form, when opportunity offers.” This 
fully satisfied Capt. Higginson and all con- 
cerned, and seemed to afford good ground 
for commendation of the Secretary. But 
if that view of the case is distasteful to 
him, and if he prefers to have it thought 
that he had consistently preserved a sour 
and vinegar aspect throughout the whole 
affair, nothing 1s easier than to withdraw 
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any remarks tending to put him ina more 
amiable light. 





A minor abuse in the conduct of the 
Navy Department, which has long been 
practised, but which had some peculiarly 
flagrantillustrations under the last Ad- 
ministration, is the appointment of civil 
1ans over the heads of regular officers in 
line of promotion. Such appointees are, 
by statute, given a ‘‘ranking date” six 
years prior to their actual api ointment, 
and are also paid from two hundred to five 
hundred dollars a year more than officers 
of the line draw in similar positions. But 
there is no real reason for such ap- 
pointments, except the desire to pay 
a political debt or to confer a_ per- 
sonal favor; and the sense of outrage 
which thev inevitably provoke in the men 
passed over is distinctly bad for the ser- 
vice. Particularly is that the case when, 
as happened more than once during Har- 
rison’s Admunistration, men who have 
been unable to pass the examinations at 
the Naval Academy, are picked up by poli 
ticians and put into the service with high 
er rank and better ;ay than the members 
of the very class from which they were 
dropped for incompetence. If civilians are 
to be appointed at all to paymasterships in 
the navy, they ought to be civilians pure 
and simple, and not these fellows who fall 
back on the politicians to boost them 
where they cannotciimb, Secretary Her- 
bert has shown himself so considerate of 
the feelings and rights of naval officers in 
the Higgin-on matter that we are en 
couraged to hope he will set his face 
against this inveterate but demoralizing 
practice. 





For a controversy that has been settled 
by an infallible Pope, with his own Legate 
on the scene to see that it stays settled, 
the Catholic controversy over the public- 
school question has a curious way of 
breaking out afresh every day or two. On 
the one hand, ‘‘the Faribault plan” has 
been given up at Faribault, and we were 
positively assured that this marked the 
end of the experiment, and that the 
step had been taken under the direct 
orders of the Holy See. But now comes 
Archbishop Ireland to inform us that the 
giving up of the arrangement at Faribault 
is simply a new illustration of its beauties, 
showing how easily either party can with- 
draw from it. H-» further affirms that 
‘*the principle involved” was not at all 
affected, and that, in fact, the plan is ‘‘now 


in force in thousands of schools.”’ This last | 


statement looks like a bit of rhetorical ex 





| 


aggeration, or of misreporting, but the | 


Archbishop’s emphatic assurance that he 


Archbishop Satolli’s recent action in con- 
nection with the 


| 


Hoboken parochial | 


school, it shows that, however ambiguous | 


the Pope’s reasoning on the subject may | 


be, his acts are with the progressive par- 


ty, and infallible action is a far more im- 
portant thing to have on one’s side than 
infallible reasoning. 


The verdict of the Coroner's jury fixes 
the immediate responsibility for the Ches 
ter disaster upon the foreman in charye of 
the repairs on the bridge, but holds 
the Boston and Albany Railroad Company 
ultimately responsible. This should have 
a salutary effect in preventing such crimi- 
nal neglig nce in the future. Rail 
road companies cannot go upon the 
supposition that a contra-tor who is 
making alterations on their tracks will be 
sure to be a model of caution; they must 
them-elves provide rigit and constant in- 
+pection to make it certain that the lives 
of their passengers are not needl sslvy en 
dangered. The past two werks have 
brought American railroad mansgem-n 
into serious disrepute by the succession of 
accidents which have occurred within 
that tim», most of them artended by 
loss of life, and nearly all of them 
due to criminal careles- ness on the part of 
some employee. Collisions have come 
along so regularly day after day that the 
first instinct of a reader of the morning 
paper has been to ask, ‘‘ Where was the 
railroad accident yesterday, and how 
meny were killed in it?’ To call the in 
fallible result of lax di-cipline and blun 
d-ring management an ‘‘accvient,” is get- 
ting to be a ghastly sort of euphemism. 





The report of one day’s votes at the 
Belfast Trades-Union Congress gives one 
some idea of the work the British Parlia 
ment wiil have before it in case Labor ever 
gets control of it. 
ment contractors must be all made to 
pay ‘‘fair wages’; disused Goverament 
stores must not be sold; the Government 
must provide work for ail unemployed 


For example, Govern. | 








persons, so that in case of strikes the em- | 


ployer may have no reserve to draw on to 
take the places of the strikers. It must 
make allsea-going vessels carry sails, masts, 


and yards to work the ship in case of a 


break-duwn of the machinery. It must 
have all goods so marked as to indicate 
whether they are hand or machine- made 
It must not allow employers to make de- 
ductions from wages for rent, motive- 
power, tools, orfines. It must make eight 
hours a legal day’s work, and prohibit 
night work in bakeries. It must give the 
Government civil servants direct represen- 
tation in Parliament. It must pension 


‘‘aged workers.’’ It must enable fishermen | 
and seamen to vote before going off on | 


their cruises. It must not allow the mili- 


tary to be used in putting down strike | 
| riots. 
is “in full touch with the Holy See in | 
the matter” is of great significance. Like | 





This, it must be remembered, was only 
one day’s work. If the legislative pro 
gramme of the whole session were put to 
gether, it would be found that, were the 


suggestions of the Congress adopted, the 


care and sustenance of the laborer and the ! 


provision for his amusement and relaxa 
tion would consume a large portion of the 
revenue, and all of the time, of the other 
classes of the community. The position 
of the non mining inhabi‘ants of Wales 
and Yorkshire, for instance, when the 
miners Were out rioting,or ‘“‘disputing,” as 
the Congress cailsit, wou d be one of great 
embarrassment if the soldiers were for 
bidden to interfere, Not only woud 
these persons be unable to do their duty 
in taking care of the labor r, but they 
would be placed in great terror for thet 
own lvesand property owing to his angry 
condition when ‘‘on strike.” We have 
made no mention of ‘compulsory art 
tration,” which some of the representa 
tives of Labor in the House of Comtnons 
are pressing on the att ntion of the Min 
istry, and which will be very important 
because, if ever adopted, it will give the 
Government arhitrators the might to 
fix the conditions on which a man 
shall carry on the business wher in 
he has invested his capital, whenever 
Labor chooses to rai-e a question by find 
ing fault. The bill w Il therefore need a 
clause binding the Treasury to pay twen 
ty shillings in the pound to the ereditors 
of every firm which tails after the 


trators have sat upon it 


A standing complaint of French coal 
miners has been the competition of Eng 
ish coal with French in the French mar 
k-t, and the consequent periods of idl 


ne=8 or running on half-time frequent in 


the Pas de Calais coal minea This being 
so, one would have thought that the 
great strike in the Engitsh collieries, so 


prolonged and so rer 
the supply of coal 


ousiy cutting short 
wouli have given the 
French miners just the chance thev have 
been praying for. Not only were the E 


~ 


| lish exports of coal to France broek n otf, 


but English manufacturer: b-gan to inquire 
for French coal in order to keep their fur 


naces going. The natural result was to 
exhaust the French stocks and to create 
an unaccustomed demand for mining 
But what did the twoSocialis:ic D: puties 
who represent the miners in Parliament 
do but seize this epportuni y to issue a 
proclamation calling upon the men not to 
mine a single lump of coal more than the 
normal quantity This course was neces 
sary. said Messrs basly and Lamendin, 
‘in the name of international solidarity 

Moreover, they argued (somewhat, it must 
be confessed, in the face of international 
solidarity) that now was the time to punish 
those French manufacturers who had 
been in the habit of buyiog their coal 
abroad. 
sell them a aolitary pound, thus leading 
them to a thorough realization of the 
wickedness of buying anything from for- 
The miners appear to have bet 
tered these instructions and gone on strike 
just at the moment that the English col 
lieries are starting up. 


The thing to do was to refuse to 


eigners. 


Such internation- 
al solidarity looks, from this distance, sus 
piciously like international stupidity 
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THE BIMETALLIC TERROR. 
THAT increasing number of psychologists 
who believe in the existence of a lesion in 
the bimetallic brain will, we fear, be re- 
inforced by an article from the pen of 
Mr.Grenfell, one of the bimetallic leaders, 
in the last Fortnightly Review. Mr. Gren- 
fell, it will be remembered, lately aban- 
doned the Liberal party in Parliament, 
partly because he could not swallow the 
Irish Home-Rule Bill, but mainly because 
he could not put up with Mr. Gladstone’s 
sportive treatment of the bimetallictheory. 
He now frees his mind a little in the arti- 
cle in question, which is entitled, ‘‘ Mr. 
Gladstone and the Currency.” The very 
opening page explains the disposition of 
the alienists to question the sanity of the 
bimetallic mind, because it shows the ex- 
istence of that fatal premonitory symptom 
of mental decline—vague terror, dread of 
unknown evils. 

By way of preparing the reader for the 
nameless horror to which he is about, as 
newspaper correspondents say, to ‘‘draw 
attention,” Mr. Grenfell cites Alison’s—the 
great Alison, the historian of Europe 
in ever so many volumes—explanation of 
the fall of the Roman Empire. Pliny, 
Gibbon, Niebuhr, Mommsen, Merivale, 
Hodgkin, and many others attribute this 
tremendous catastrophe to slavery, to 
the exhaustion of the free population of 
Italy and the corruption of the provincial 
governors, in the presence of increasing 
pressure from the northeastern barba- 
rians. They say, too, or intimate, that 
the ‘‘ fall” began after the death of Au- 
gustus, and lasted 500 years. But they 
make an awful mistake. For what does 
Alison say (Mr. Grenfell quotes it with a 
bimetallic chuckle)? ‘‘ The fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, so long ascribed in igno- 
rance to slavery, heathenism, and moral 
corruption, was in reality brought about 
by a decline in the silver and gold mines 
of Spain and Greece.” There you have it. 
Poor Pliny, poor Gibbon, poor Niebuhr, poor 
Mommsen, poor Merivale, and poor Hodg- 
kin! Alison thinks the modern world has 
been saved from a similar catastrophe—the 
ruin of its entire civilization—by the dis- 
covery of gold and silver in America, and 
more recently in Australia and Califor- 
nia; but Grenfell rebukes him for this 
view, which he says is too ‘‘ optimistic.” 
‘The mines of California and Australia 
have not,” he says, ‘‘fulfilled the hopes 
which they at first excited. It will ap- 
pear later that, aided even by the Trans- 
vaal, these mines to-day produce too lit- 
tle gold to satisfy the ever-growing needs 
of industrial society.” 

Of course the same thing is true of the 
silver mines of the world. None of them 
fulfil the hopes they at first excited. A 
large number of the most productive are 
already showing signs of exhaustion. The 
earth does not contain an inexhaustible 
supply of either of the precious metals, 
and must, as the years roll by, prove more 
and more incapable of satisfying the ever- 
growing needs of, industrial society. 





What is this but proof that all that 
bimetallism can do for us is to post- 
pone for a short period the “fall” of mo- 
dern civilization ? The double standard 
may enable us to stagger on a little 
longer, but the day will come when our 
gold and silver mines will both, like those 
of ancient Spain and Greece, give out, and 
then, like ancient Rome, there will be no- 
thing left for us but to ‘‘ fall,” like her, in- 
to barbarism, hunger, and despair. There 
will be people in those days who will say 
that our civilization perished through 
idleness, through extravagance, through 
easy divorce, political corruption, or the 
triumph of Socialism, or the exhaustion of 
our fuel, but the bimetallists alone will 
have the real secret of the catastrophe. 
‘You have come to your present awful 
situation,” they will say to the disgusted 
and disheartened remnant of the human 
race, ‘‘through your inability to keep up 
the double standard—or, in other words, 
through shortness of the two metals, in the 
proportion of 151g tol. You have no cir- 
culating medium, and there is nothing 
left you now but to cut each other's throats 
and live on plunder. You cannot exchange 
the products of industry if you have no 
gold or silver, and therefore there is no 
longer any use in being industrious.” 


Further on Mr. Grenfell says, that if 
‘* Bimetallism,” which he spells with a 
large B, ‘‘be not adopted, consequences 
of an incalculably disastrous nature must 
of necessity ensue. In an appreciating 
gold standard,” he adds, ‘ Bimetallists 
see impending a _ terrible catastrophe 
which in course of time must overwhelm 
all classes of the community,and they con- 
sider it their duty to do what lies in their 
power to avert it.” There is, of course, 
much doubt whether the  bimetallists 
themselves could explain,even to the most 
tactful and experienced alienist, what the 
nature of this ‘‘terrible catastrophe ” will 
be. But by closely listening to their mut- 
terings, one learns, with some approach 
to certainty, that the thing which inspires 
them with so much vague terror is the 
prospect of a further fall in prices. It is 
only in this way that the appreciation of 
gold could ruin the modern world as the 
ancient world was ruined. The hallucina- 
tion which makes them see in this a ‘‘ter- 
rible catastrophe” for ‘‘all classes of the 
community ” is undoubtedly the belief that 
all classes of the community and all indi- 
vidual adults are sellers and debtors sim- 
ply, and never, or hardly ever, buyers 
and creditors, and they foresee a crisis in 
which all the civilized nations would 
be on the market with goods to sell, 
and yet unable to find anybody to buy. 
That would certainly be an awful mar- 
ket day—a true dies ire—and wou'd 
amply justify the bimetallist fears. But, 
as the world is now arranged, this ter- 
rible scene can never be witnessed, for there 
will always be far more men and women 
to rejoice over low prices than to lament 
over them. Prices can never get low 
enough to break all hearts. The protec- 





tionist vision of foreigners ruining whole 
communities by dumping cheap goods on 
them has never yet been realized, and 
never will be. 

Luckily the bimetallic arguments always 
contain their own antidote. This is true 
of Mr. Grenfell’s. He shows us what is 
likely to happen if we do not become bi- 
metallic by pointing to what has happened 
since we cease d to be bimetallic,say twenty 
years ago, in 1873. He draws a dreadful 
picture of the condition of the civilized 
world since then, but the civilized world 
refuses to recognize it. It is true, prices 
have fallen, but the civilized world re- 
fuses to treat this asa calamity. It says, 
on the contrary, that this shows that 
the great work of civilization is going on 
with ever increasing rapidity. Every 
leading nation in the world has within 
that period been growing in wealth and 
population; the wages of the working 
classes and their standard of living have 
everywhere been rising. It is true, there 
has been a great deal of agricultural de- 
pression in many of the older countries, 
but the real tillers of the soil have 
rarely suffered from it. It is the orna- 
mental class—the landed aristocracy— 
which has been damaged by it. To the 
laborer it has meant cheaper food and 
a greater variety of employments. All the 
great towns and cities have, in fact, pro- 
fited immensely by the competition of 
the uttermost ends of the earth with 
the adjacent farms in the work of feed- 
ing urban populations, and are growing 
yearly in wealth, numbers, and commodi- 
ty. In fact, any large view of the condi- 
tion and prospects of Europe and America, 
considered as the home of a great civili- 
zation, makes the bimetallists objects of 
kindly anxiety. 








JUDGE LYNCH AS AN EDUCATOR. 


SomE of the Southern papers, notably those 
of New Orleans, seem to be aroused to 
the disgrace brought on their portion of 
the Union by the growing practice of 
lynching negroes—‘‘ nigger-hunting” it 
ought to be called—for crimes which 
are easily punishable by the ordinary 
process of law. In truth, the very 
condition of public feeling which makes 
lynching possible, makes the conviction 
of negroes in the courts for all lynchable 
offences absolutely certain. Consequent- 
ly, nothing whatever is gained by the 
lynching except a little greater rapidity 
of punishment, and this trifling gain is at- 
tended by the exposure of the younger 
and more ignorant portion of the white 
population to the most brutalizing and 
barbarizing of all the processes by which 
humanity can be or ever has been degrad- 
ed. We mean, by this, participation in the 
torture and killing of a human being, either 
by way of sport or vengeance, by a mob. 
The theory of such nondescripts as Judge 
Long of Jefferson Parish, in Louisiana, 
who is said, judge though he be, and 
civilized though he seems to be, to ap- 
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prove of lynching as a means of security 
for the whites, doubtless is that the lynch 
ers are grave and sober-minded men, who 
resort to illegal violence solely because they 
are driven to it by stern necessity. This 
would have been a ridiculous thing to say 
in any community in the world for the 
last three thousand years. We do not 
need the story of the Roman gladiatorial 
shows, or of modern autos da fé, or public 
hangings, or pillories, to tell us that man 
is the one animal that is capable of get- 
ting enjoyment out of the torture and 
death of members of its own species. 
We venture to assert that seven-eighths 
of every lynching party is composed 
of pure, sporting mob, which goes nig- 
ger-hunting, just as it goes to a cock- 
fight or a prize-fight, for the gratifica 
tion of the lowest and most degraded 
instincts of humanity—the very instinct 
which, as Seneca tells us, made the Ro- 
man populace furious with, and hiss, the 
defeated gladiator who shrank from let 
ting the victor cut his throat. They do not 
care a straw about seeing justice—even 
wild justice—done on a malefactor. What 
they want to see is a hunted man in ter- 
ror of his life, or a human body torn to 
pieces without fear of consequences. 

We doubt if there is a single intelligent 
mn at the South who believes that lynch- 
ing is a mode of punishment which is any 
more effective with negroes than with 
white men. In fact, the colored, like the 
white, imagination is much more likely to 
be impressed by slow, formal justice than 
by riotous mob justice. This is the rea 
son why all civilized countries substi- 
tute trial by constituted law courts 
for private vengeance as soon as they 
possibly can. They prefer courts and po 
lice to mob, not because they look better, 
but because they give more security. Con- 
sequently it is a disgrace to a civilized 
community to have to fall back on lynch- 
ing; and the poorer, meaner, and more 
contemptible the criminal is, the greater 
the disgrace. It means failure or inabili- 
ty to perform the most elementary func- 
tion of an organized society. A State, 
city, or parish, in any modern country, 
which makes open confession that it can 
not, by means of courts and police, protect 
its citizens from being murdered or mal- 





| brothers of the other boys. They soon lose 
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no matter how useful they may be in keep 
ing the blacks in order,cannot be confined 
to the blacks alone. There is a process of 
education in them for both blacks and 
whites. Both races learn from them to 
despise the law and its officers, to forget 
that the corner-stone of the civilized State 
is the general belief in the omnipotence of 
the law and its final triumph over all its 
enemies, The bystanders who, at Roan- 
oke, Va., have seen the Mayor and the 
captain of militia flying for their lives, for 
having protected a jail against murderous 
rioters, can never be as good citizens again 
as they were before the riot. The brain 
of the ordinary man never lets slip the 
memory of a scene of that sort; he is 
never again so ready to believe in the 
courts and the police as he was before 
he saw it. This is more particularly 
true of the boys of the community. There 
is a superstition abroad among us that 
our lads learn the art of civil government 
out of Nordhotf’s ‘ Politics for Young 
Americans’ and similar manuals of po 


litical instruction. There could hardly 
be a greater delusion. They learn both 
the duties and powers of citizenship from 
what they see their fathers, uncles, and 
big brothers being, doing, and suffering, 
as the grammar says, and from what 
the newspapers report of the acts and 
submissions of the fathers, uncles, and big | 


their abhorrence for what the public con- 
dones, and they soon cease to admire and 
strive for what the public seems to care 
nothing about, no matter what the books 





may say. The kind of citizens they become, 
in short, depends on the behavior as citi- 
zens of the grown-up people about them. 

The notion, therefore, that unpunished | 
violence and illegality, any more than un 


punished fraud and corruption, can pre 
pare the way for better things, or are like 
ly to be followed by better things, is a chi 


mera. Every lynching operation helps to | 
deprive the community of the power of 
recovery from the state of things which | 
suggests or prompts lynching, because it 
lessens the respect of the rising generation 


for law, and its contidence in the power of 


| the law. This, too, furnishes a complete 


| answer to those unwilling subjects of Gi 


treated by individual Africans, makes open | 


abdication of its place among modern civi- 
lized communities. The Anglo-Saxon flag, 


wherever this occurs, goes down before | 
that of the Congo and Ashantee. It means | 


that the ‘“‘nigger” is ‘‘ontop.” Wher 


ever it takes three or four hundred white | 


men and a suspension of the Constitution 
to arrest a single negro malefactor, there 
is ‘‘nigger rule” in its worst form. The 
Caucasian has surrendered to the descend 
ants of Ham. 

All this is sorrowful and ridiculous 
enough, but there is one other considera- 
tion arising out of the matter still more 
serious. The effects of these increasingly 
frequent abdications on the part of the 
constituted authorities in favor of mobs, 


roy, Croker & Co., who believe that 
best or only way to throw otf 


to let things get so bad as to be utterly in 


their voke is 


tolerable. Things cannot get as bad as pos- 
sible in family or in State without fatally 
debauching the very persons on whom the 
task of ‘* uprising” has to fall, when worst 
comes to worst. When the moment of ac 
tion arrives, it is found that familiarity 
with the evil has brought about that fatal 
indifference, even of the good, on which the 


rascals rely, and on which they batten and 


grow fat 


2983 
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society in an extremely interesting condi 
tion for the foreign observer. None of 
their phenomena is queerer than the 
hatred of Gladstone among the upper 
and upper middle classea It is ditticult 
to come across a Gladstonian in either 
of them. This hatred, too, finds expres 
sion in a violence of language which is 
seldom met with in any country except 
during a period of revolution or civil war, 
and has long been banished from Enaghsh 
social and political life. To match it in 
recent times, one has to hunt up the 
epithets showered on Abraham Lincoln 
by the Southerners in the spring of 
1861. But the Southerners were then pre 
paring to fight, and Lincoln was in no 
sense their man, and Southern society 
was In a very rough and-tumble stage of 
civilization. Englishmen, on the contra 
ry, have had long training in self-control 
in the use of language, are in profound 
peace, and Gladstone is their oldest states 
man and their Prime Minister, made so by 
an election the fairness of which is not 
questioned. 

Nevertheless, one hears him in the best 
circles treated as an old villain, for whom 
capital punishment would be too good, 
and frantic desire for his death is openly 
uttered. That “GO. M.” stands for “Goda 
Only Mistake 
of the Conservative clubs, and old ladies 


is one of the grim jokes 


willavow their willingness to walk miles 
with peas in their shoes to see him hanged 
The stories about him which are received 
and passed on, are accepted with a sim 
plicity which used to be contined to 
Catholic peasantry. One of the most cur 
rent tells of his reception years ago into 
the Catholic Church, and = ascribes his 
Irish bill te a simple desire to please the 
priests and save his own soul. Of late 
somebody has turned up who was present 
at the ceremony of his reception. If you 


| doubt this, vou are treated to a pitying 


smile because of the notoriety of the 
fact. The stories of his abandoned profli- 
gacy are, of course, less public, the sub 
ject being a delicate one, but they are 
a very prominent part of the Gladstone 
legend. The failure of his enemies to 


detect and denounce him during these 


| sixty vears of extraordinary exposure to 


the public gaze does not help him in 
the least. Nor does the testimony of 
those who see him most intimately, and 
have been unpressed by the purity of his 
life and the simplicity of his character 
The ordinary laws of probability are sus- 
pended for his condemnation. 

No one who passes much time within 
hearing of this vituperation of Gladstone, 
and knows how unusual such passionate 
hatred is among Englishmen of the upper 
class, can help speculating as to its cause. 
But no inquiry will do him much good. 


| No bill of particulars of the Gladstonian 


POLITICS AND SOCIETY IN ENGLAND 
THE passage of the Irish Home Rule Bill in 


the British House of Commons and its de- | 





, . . e: i 
feat in the Lords leave English politics and ! 


indictment can, as a rule, be obtained 
containing anything but the introduc- 
tion of the Irish Home-Rule Bill, and 
various changes of opinion on vari- 
ous questions, such as statesmen in 
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parliamentary countries are constantly 

mxking. Nothing can be more novel in 

England than the frame of mind which 

makes such things hanging matter for the 
First Lord of the Treasury. 

The explanation of the anomaly is ap- 
parently to be found in the association of 
Gladstone with a prolonged period of «x 
traordinary agricultural depression, and 
with political changes which have resulted 
in a transfer of political power. The de- 
cline of the land d interest, begun in 1873, 
was not arrested by Disraeli’s brilliant 
foreign policy, and has resultd in twenty 
years in converting England into a de- 
mocracy unchecked by a written consti. 
tution. It is difficult to overestimate the 
dismay and foreboding which this has 
caused among what had been the rul- 
ing class. Except in one or two dairy 
counties, like Cheshire, and in counties 
in which the shooting and hunting can 
be rented in the fall and winter, the land- 
owning class is in great straits. Rents 
have become nominal, and in many place; 
farmers are allowed to retain their hold 
ings without paying anything at all, in or- 
der to prevent the farms from running to 
we ds. No such combination of calamities 
has probably ever overtaken a landed 
aristocracy except through revolution, a 
in Franc: in 1793, and America in 1865 
Gladstone is somehow associated with al. 
this misery and humiliation, and has gra- 
dually become responsible for every evil 
of the day. If Jabez Balfvur, the hero 
of the Liberator Society frauds, is not 
surrendered by the Argentine Republic, 
it is because Gladstone wishes him to 
escupe in return f.r the votes he once 
gave hm in the House of Commons. 
If siver fails in India, it is because 
Gladstone is so occupied with hcme rule 
that he cannot look after it. If there isa 
fight «on the floor of the House, it is be- 
cause his legislation has +o set the nerves 
of the memt rs«n edge that they cannot 
retrain from hitting each other. 

The social hostility to him has been 
greatly stimulated by the Primrose 
League, an organization managed mainly 
by women of the upper class, of which 
one hears comparatively little in the 
newspapers, but which has done excell-nt 
propagandist work for the Conservatives. 
It is in reality a very succes:ful attempt 
to turn to account for party purposes 
that passionate s:cial ambition which 
reigns in all but the most highly 
placed English breasts. The desire of 
every class to come into social contact 
with the class above it may be called ‘‘a 
power” which has hitherto been allowed, 
as far as politics is concerned, to run to 
waste. The Tory ladies of rank have done 
with it what Watts did with steam. 
By establishing ‘‘ Habitations,” or clubs, 


all over the country, at which shop- 
keepers, or tenant farmers, or country 
lawyers can tuke afternoon tea, or play 
lawn tennis with the daughters of ear!s, 
and compare notes of work in a com- 
mon cause with duchesses, for the de- 


fence of religion, morality, and the integ- 
rity of the empire against Gladstone 
and ‘‘the Rads,” they have brought to 
bear on politics a social lev-r of extraor- 
dinary efficacy. In these gatherings of 
the Primrose League, too, the neophytes 
are, as usual, the most vehement in their 
profession of faith and in their detesta- 
tion of Gladstone as the prime mover 
in England’s downfall. When “good 
society ” can be had by liberal denuncia- 
tion of him, he naturally gets short shrift. 
The hooting of him at the Prince of 
Wales's reception at the Imperial Insti- 
tute in May, of which the better class of 
Englishmen were much ashamed, has been 
excused by ascribing it to the over-z: al of 
the Primrose-Leaguers from the Kensing- 
ton detached and ‘‘s mi-detached” vilias, 
who felt that in the presence of the monster 
they must show th: mselves not unworthy 
of the exalted society to which they now, 
in a manner, b-longed. 

The want of poliucal shrewdness shown 
in this treatment of Gladstone as the idol 
of the masse-, in a country virtually gov. 
erned by universal suffrage, is stili further 
exemplified in the treatment of the Irish 
by the same class. In fact, the two 
things together afford abundant ground 
for the inference that ‘‘ the classes ” have 
lost their cunning as politicians or have 
not as yet adapted themselves to their 
new political milieu. The abuse of the 
Irish is fully as persistent and unsparing 
as that of Gladstone. It is doubtful whe- 
ther there is any example in history of the 
steady direction of such a stream of insult 
on any community which was not held in 
military subjection by a conqueror, or 
was not a foreign enemy against whom it 
was the policy of the hour to excite hos- 
tility. 

As the Irish have the franchise, and sit 
on equal terms in the National Legislatur -, 
the inconv+nience and bad politics of 
keeping them in a condition of furious 
hatred of England and Englishmen are 
obvious They cannot, if they would, sit 
down in this age of the world under such 
torrents of contempt. They are bound. asa 
matter of self-respect, to resent it by every 
means in their power, including turbu. 
1 nce, always one of the weapons of the 
weak and discontented. Nothing, too, is 
better calculated to arouse the suspicion 
that the English “classes ” have lost their 
hold on the rod of empire than the theory, 
which has done immense service in the 
Irish discussions, that home rule, or self- 
government, can in our day be treated as 
a prize fur good behavior like an army 
medal, and that it may be safely and 
properly withheld from the Irish b+ cause 
upp-r-class Englishmen think them ill- 
conditioned and wicked, or, in other 
words, think of them as they thought 
of the whole English lower class before 
the passage of the Reform Bul. The way 
in which this assumption that self-govern- 
ment is a prize which has to be won, as it 
never has been won, by good conduct, is 





applied to the 3,000,000 Irish Catholics, 





and their unfitness for it proved by telling 
the world that they are liars, thieves, 
and murderers, would, even if it were all 
true, be a political blunder. It is only of 
a non-voting and unrepresented class, or 
of slaves, that it is safe or wise for politi- 
cians to talk in this way, even if the facts 
amply justify it. To show how deep seat- 
ed this delusion is, it is worth mention 
that even so sober an observer as the Lon- 
don Economist, in an anti-home-rule argu- 
ment the other day, assured Lord Rosebery 
that an Irish-American State would be 
composed entirely of ‘‘Molly Maguires.” 
It business men talked to each other in this 
way, how much business would ever be 
transacted ? 

The probable effect of this style of talk 
on the prospects of home rule has also 
to be considered. Modern democracy is 
nothing if not optimistic—absurdly opti- 
mistic, philosopher; say—in its view of the 
capacity and character of the masses, no 
matter of what nationalitv. The new 
English democracy is no exception to this 
rule. It cannot bear to hear great bodies 
of poor people—tenants, laborers, or what 
not—incessantly reviled by well dressed 
gentlemen, as the scum of the earth, 
and unfit to manage their own affairs, 
and yet this is in the main the kind of 
argumentation on the home-rule question 
to which Conservative orators treat the 
English working-class voters. Of course, 
it is not only losing its effect as an anti- 
home-rule argument, but it is raising 
sympathy for the Irish in the very class 
which holds now the balance of power, 
and will probably ere long rule England. 

Some alarm on this point has already 
begun to show itself in the Cunservative 
ranks, The feeling that abuse of the Irish 
will not any longer serve in lieu of a posi- 
tive plan of dealing with the Irish ques- 
tion is spreading among the managers, 
and there is a strong b-lief among the 
Libera's that Mr. Balfour and Lord Salis- 
bury will have some plan of home rule to 
offer the electors when Parliament is 
dissolved, as it is pretty certain it will be 
next fall, after another defeat of the pre- 
sent bill by the Lords, The Liberals will 
go to the country, as soon as they have 
some Radical Engli-h legislation, such as 
the Parish Councils Bull and the Employ- 
ers’ Liability Bill, to show as the fruits of 
this tall and winter session. In forecast- 
ing the future of the Gladstone Ministry, 
it has to be borne in mind that the gains 
which changed the Tory majority of over 
100 in 1886 into a Liberal majority of 40 
in 1892, and passed the Home Rule Bill in 
1893 by almost the same maj rity by 
which it was thrown out in 1886, were 
made in England. In Ireland and Scot- 
land the Liberals either lost slightly, or 
barely held their own, at the last el+ction. 








THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—IX. 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 
CHICAGO, September, 1893. 


OF all the sciences, anthropology is best rep- 
resented at the Fair, even if we limit the scope 
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of the term to what concerns the uncivilized 


races. The Directors of the Exposition decided | breadmaking 


not to rest satisfied with what private or Gov 
ernmental effort might accomplish, but to un- 
dertake active exploration on their own ac 
count. This work, confided to the capable 
hands of Prof. F. W. Putnam, has been fruit- 
ful in archeological and ethnological material 
of great interest and value, which has been 
gathered in various parts of America under 
the supervision of some of our best anthro- 
pologists. In addition are the usual public 
and private collections exhibited by nations 
and societies or individuals, the display of the 
National Museum and Bureau of Ethnology, 
and the various bodies of uncivilized natives 
grouped under different auspices in the grounds 
or the Plaisance. 
hibit was accorded a separate building as an 
afterthought, the space originally assigned to 
it being otherwise needed; consequently, this 
material was much delayed in installation and 
no catalogue of it is obtainable, the so called 
official catalogue being ludicrously inadequate 
and worthless. New material is constantly 
coming in even now, and this state of affairs 
somewhat palliates the imperfections of label 
ling and presentation which strike the visitor 
on every side. The display made by the 
United States Government is shown in the 
Government Building, and small local collec- 
tions of archeology or ethnology may be found 
in most of the State buildings, or mingled with 
other exhibits in the most unexpected places. 
Were all the specimens thus disseminated 
brought together and properly arranged, a 
very remarkable collection would be formed, 
but, as it is, much that is worthy of attention 
must be lost sight of. 

Beginning with the native villages on the 
Plaisance, among those best worth visiting is 
that which contains the ‘‘ Dahomeyans.” The 
good-natured negroes here brought together 
are obviously of several different tribes, but 
all in about the same state of culture. A Bos- 
ton lady observed that she regretted having 
seen them when she thought of ‘the gulf 
between them and Emerson.” But Emerson him- 
self would have found new material for epi- 
gram, if he could have visited these people, 
noted their singular dances, and observed the 
peculiar but effective methods of their simple 
housekeeping. The women grind maize be- 
tween two flat stones, the native smith will 
fashion a very presentable ring out of a cop- 
per penny with his primitive tools before 
one’s eyes, all in a fashion as old as Tubal 
Cain. An observant eye will note the 
fetish images scratched on the rough-cast 
walls of their huts. Passing eastward, the 
Cairo Street is worth a visit, and, so far as the 
‘*make-up” is concerned, differs chiefly from 
its original by the absence of the Oriental filth. 
Here may be seen some very clever Hindu 
jugglers, the leader of whom, before each 
trick, goes through a very reverential in 
cantation to his patron gods with a peculiar 
sort of bagpipe. Every afternoon a bridal 
procession is led through the street, and 
what appear to be several genuine dervishes 
perform their rites before a very unsympa 
thetic American audience. Further along, the 
village of the Javanese gives an excellent 
idea of their state of culture, their houses, 
methods of weaving. etc., with periodic per 
formances in a little theatre. Across the way 
the Sultan of Johore displays a compact but 
well-selected series of utensils, samples of 
manufacture, models of traps and fishing 
gear, anda small but well-built house. Near 
by isa small encampment of Bedouin, under a 
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roof, where their methods of preparing coffee, 
urtously like that of the Pue- 
blo Indians of New Mexico), and dancing may 
be observed, in about the normal state of un- 
tidiness. Last of all, and decidedly the best, 
come the Samoans, whose village is not espe- 
cially interesting, but whose dances and pan- 
tomime in their little theatre no one should 
miss. They are fine specimens of humanity, 
and their dances are given with an earnest- 
ness and vigor really admirable. One seems 
to catch here the aboriginal note in its purity 
These people are said to be delegates from a 
Catholic mission in Samoa, and expect to de 
vote their earnings to the propagation of the 
faith—an odd way of making the old pay tri- 
bute to the new. 

The exhibit of the National Museum and Bu- 
reau of Ethnology is designed to illustrate the 
condition of the North American aborigines at 
the advent of Columbus, classified in accord- 
ance with the linguistic map recently published 
by the Bureau of Ethnology. This is largely 
done by means of groups of lifesize figures en- 
gaged in some occupation characteristic of the 
tribe or stock to which they belong, surrounded 
with products of such industry and the utensils 
or tools employed. The figures, when possible, 
have been modelled from life and are dressed 
in native garments. Several of these groups 
are among the best things of the kind ever 
prepared, though to be fully appreciated they 
require a somewhat more thorough knowledge 
than is possessed by the average visitor. A 
particularly good one is the group of Moqui 
women making bread. The Moqui corn, red, 
blue, yellow, and white, is there, with a woman 
grinding the parched grains, each color being 
kept separate; another parches the grain, 
while the colored meal, thinned from a paste 
to a gruel, is wiped over a hot flat stone by 
a third. 
like sheet. which is folded up in flattened rolls 
like bundles of colored tissue-paper. With 
a brief explanation, such a group tells its 


Here it cooks instantly to a paper- 


story clearly and in a fashion to be remem- 
bered, especially when in the Plaisance one 
watches the Bedouin woman spreading her 
papery sheet of dough over a dome like sheet 
of hot iron which serves the same purpose as 
the bread-stone of the Moqui. An extensive 
collection of objects illustrating the arts of 
women among savage and semi-barbarous 
people was prepared by the National Museum, 
and is shown in the Woman's Building 
Prehistorie anthropology is illustrated by a 
collection selected by Mr. Holmes of the Bu- 
reau of Ethnology, showing the several periods 
of the Paleolithic age of Europe, with some of 
the supposed paleoliths of the United States for 
comparison ; and other objects belonging to 
the Neolithic age 
illustrating the quarrying work of the abori- 
gines of the United States, from the quartzites 
of the District of Columbia to the novaculites 


t 


There is also a good series 


of Arkansas and the copper of Lake Superior 
Anotber group 


t 


ontains selections from a col- 


lection illustrating the ceremonials of the Ori- 


ental religions of the Mediterranean basin, 


with special reference to them as a starting- 
point for a comparative study of religions. A 
large proportion of the synoptic State collec 
tions show illustrations of the local archao- 
logy, many of which are well arranged and 
labelled { good example is that of the 
State of Lllineis, which has in all branches 
an excellent synoptic exhibit. Most of the 
Oriental countries having separate buildings 
and not upying space in the Anthropological 


Building exhibit more or less anthropological 
Among many which might be men- 


tioned as worth a visit it will suffice to refer t 
the Cincalese collection and that in the bh 
ing devoted to the French pial dey 


cies. The implements, ete 
ed, but among the things shown are many verv 
interesting specinens 

The Anthropological Building is a eal 
structure put up at the last moment in an ob 
scure corner of the Park, yet it contains what 
one is tempted to pronounce, scientifically, the 
most interesting collections exhibited ut 
any single roof in the grounds. These 
prise, on the one hand, the exhibits of the A 
thropological Department of the Exposit 
gathered for this occasion under the direction 





of Prof. Putnam and bis assistants, and 
other the usual displays by foreign nations 
scientific societies, and individuals it w 
be possible here to refer 
proportion of the display 
foreign countries, a very large col t 
most without labels, is shown by Bra 
cluding remains from the shell heaps describe 
by Hartt as well as many things from exist 
tribes 
work, but the absence of any means of finding 


Especially beautiful is the featl 


out what the things are, and where thev 
from, is exasperating 
Mexico also show much that repays examina 
tion by the expert, but with a lamentable 
ficiency of labels i 
Museo Nacioval of Costa Rica contains s 


extra fine stone carvings from N va 
Agua Caliente. Japan has a w sVstemat 
and labelled collection which does not ntalt 
much that is novel to students, unless it be t 
specimens from the shell-heaps w hw 
scribed some years ago by Prof. Morse ‘ 


appears to have no official exhibit, but the 


ficiency is partly supplied by a well-se 
series from the Archaeological Depart f 
the University of Pennsvivania. The Peru 


collection of Montes is rich and interestit t 


only partly labelled. A large space devot 

the prehistoric cemeteries of | attracts 
much attention, the aim being to exhibit an 
excavated area with the mummies. et is 
they would appear after the earth is remove 
Here again the absence of explanatory pla 
cards deprives the display of much of its use 


fulness to ordinary Visitors 


A most attractive display of casts fr G 
cian sculptures recently excavated is to lx 
found in the central part of the hall. Some 


them are familiar. but others, especially slabs 
derived from tombs showing family groups 
deities, etc., are new, at least to the majority 
of visitors. New South Wales comes to tl 

front with a verv fine collection relating not 
merely to her own section of Australia but als 
to the rest of that continent. Tasmania, part 

t 


of New Guinea, and the islands of the Aust 


asian seas. It comprises, besides utensils, wea 
pons, garments, etc., of existing or recently 
extinct tribes, a fine series of solar enlarge 


ments of photographs of the people themselves 


the best vet br 





ught together, and also a valu 


able collection, loaned bv Prof. Liversidge, of 





very rare prehistoric stone Weapons and tools 
; All this material is well classified and labelled: 
} an excellent annotated catalogue is distributed 
by the Commissioners, and also two other 
pamphlets, one by the Rev. Dr. W. Wyatt Guill, 
containing notes on the Hervey Islanders, and 
the other by Messrs. Hill and Thornton on the 
aborigines of New South Wales. Near the ex- 
hibit of New South Wales is a small but im 
portant collection from New Caledonia, illus 
trated by a remarkable collection of photo 
graphs by J. G. Peace of Nouméa. These well 
repay close examination, and illustrate much 
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better than most anthropological photographs 
many details of interest. 

France shows a set of the Charnay casts of 
ancient sculptures of Yucatan and Honduras, 
close to which are the more recent reproduc- 
tions obtained by Prof. Putnam’s party, ex- 
cept a few of the larger ones, which are erect- 
ed in the open air not far from the building. 
The rapid way in which these monuments 
are deteriorating renders the present collec- 
tion most opportune and important. The 
Government of Honduras. has a small ex- 
hibit of mostly fragmentary original pieces of 
similar carvings. A very interesting small 
collection from Bolivia has been received from 
one of the Putnam parties. Of the other con- 
tributions obtained through the official explo- 
rations, one of the most interesting is a large- 
sized model of the Skidegate village, Queen 
Charlotte Islands, a settlement of Haida In- 
dians renowned for its carved totem posts and 
richly ornamented dwellings. In this connec- 
tion attention should be directed to the Alaskan 
collection of Lieut. Emmons, displayed in the 
gallery of the Government Building, which, 
with much that is modern and evidently made 
for sale, contains also some of the finest spe- 
cimens of native work, in particular carved 
masks, ever brought from the northwest coast. 

A large collection of archzological material 
from the Hopewell group of mounds, Ross 
County, Ohio, is exhibited by W. K Moorhead. 
It is particularly important as comprising the 
spoil from an altar mound where a vast num- 
ber of objects, probably the most highly trea- 
sured of their owners’ possessions, were cast 
into the flames on some critical occasion. These 
include a great many fine archzeological speci- 
mens, some doubtless of great age, among 
which appear a few articles of European origin, 
perhaps derived from the early Spanish traders. 
The most numerous of these are the copper 
ear-studs, some of them plated with silver, of 
which about a peck are shown; one or two brass 
or copper buttons; rolled sheet copper, used 
for cutting into ornaments, and some arabesque 
designs in the same material, evidently of Eu- 
ropean manufacture. Some scroll-like orna- 
ments of mica were also evidently cut with 
scissors, as the natives possessed no aboriginal 
tools by which such clean-cut curves could be 
produced, It is to be regretted that so fine 
and important a collection as this should be 
almost wholly unlabelled, and that no posi- 
tive marks by which they could be certainly 
identified have been attached to the majority 
of the specimens. Prof. G. F. Wright of Ober- 
lin has his collections of archzological speci- 
mens on view, where various implements over 
which much controversy has been had may be 
inspected by the curious. Among the thou- 
sands of stone implements exhibited from all 
parts of the country the fine, well-arranged 
series of the Missouri Natural History Society 
should be noticed, although there are so many 
well arranged and carefully labelled specimens 
on view that it is impossible to refer to the 
greater number of them. The archeological 
department of the University of Pennsylvania 
has a well-selected series of objects, ethnologi- 
cal and archeological, and perhaps one of the 
largest series devoted to a single topic is that 
shown by Mr. Stewart Culin in his collection 
of playing-cards and related games. A very 
interesting contribution has been made by the 
Nez Percé Indians, at the suggestion of Miss 
Alice Fletcher, illustrating customs and uten- 
sils now almost or entirely out of use, but 
which have been restored or reproduced by the 
aid of the elders to whom they were familiar. 

The gallery contains the anthropological 





laboratories, where a vast amount of statis- 
tical information has been restated in graphic 
form under the direction of Prof. Jastrow, 
offering to the student of such matters a fund 
of information over which days might be pro- 
fitably spent. Anthropological measurements 
are taken here. Near by are the well-known 
statues of the Harvard boy and girl. These 
attract a constant stream of visitors, and are 
generally acknowledged to form one of the 
most instructive exhibits in the building. Many 
visitors will notice several mammoth sheets of 
heavy paper covered with columns of figures 
and words in an unknown tongue. These rep- 
resent the results of one of the most important 
of recent archzeological studies, that of the 
Mexican calendar by Mrs. Zelia Nuttall. Her 
investigations on this subject, aided by some 
recently discovered manuscript records of the 
period of the Conquest, have resulted, it is be- 
lieved, in definitely solving a most intricate 
problem. Mrs. Nuttall’s discussion will shortly 
be printed by the Peabody Museum of Arche- 
ology in Cambridge. 

In conclusion, it may be said that, owing to 
the active exploration instituted by the Direc- 
tors of the Exposition into matters connected 
with American anthropology, it is probable 
that this department of science will permanent- 
ly profit by the anniversary thus celebrated 
to a greater extent than any other line of re- 
search. At all events there can be no question, 
in spite of all shortcomings, that Prof. Put- 
nam and his associated workers have brought 
together for our instruction an anthropologi- 
cal collection hitherto unequalled and hereafter 
not likely to be surpassed. W. 4H. D. 








THE PROSPECTS OF HOME RULE. 


LonpDoN, September 9, 1893. 

A CERTAIN engraving always rivets my at- 
tention when I see it in the print-shop windows. 
{t is from Miss Thompson's painting of ‘‘ The 
Square at Waterloo.” The faces of the men 
in the shattered but unflinching array are a 
study—the young and enthusiastic wild with 
delight and exultation as a wave of their as- 
sailants breaks at their feet; the older, the 
more thoughtful, subdued by the gravity and 
uncertainty of the situation and all that still 
awaits them. I thought of this picture last 
Saturday morning as so many of the Irish and 
Liberal members leaped on the benches to 
cheer the passage through the House of Com- 
mons of the Home-Rule Bill. I thought of it 
in Palace Yard as the light went out in the 
Clock Tower and applauding crowds accom- 
panied Mr. Gladstone's carriage to Downing 
Street. I acknowledge the enormous advance 
made since twenty-three years ago, when a 
small party met round Isaac Butt in a hotel 
parlor in Dublin to establish the ‘‘ Home Gov- 
ernment Association.” I ponder the assurances 
that a Liberal Government has never failed in 
the ultimate accomplishment of any great 
measure upon which it had set its heart. Yet 
I reflect that in politics, as in all human affairs, 
no two cases are precisely alike, and I cannot 
recall that past successes were achieved in the 
face of impediments and complications such as 
stand in the way of a Home-Rule Bill becom- 
ing an act. 

We may know that the contention between 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the fears and 
suspicions with which the minority in Ireland 
regards the majority, must come to an end; but 
the when and the how are the question. The car- 
rying of a bill such as ‘‘ The Government of Ire- 
land Bill” would accomplish it; but when and 
how will such a bill become an act? If within 





a few years, the world will have an extraordi- 
nary instance of the success of a measure in 
spite of tremendous opposition. I do not so 
much consider the defeat of the bill in the 
House of Lords this morning by 419 to 41. 
Other considerations weigh much more with 
me. Parliamentary warfare was entirely 
revolutionized by Mr. Parnell and Mr. Big- 
gar. A minority has now forces at its dispo- 
sal such as it never had before. No longer 
does every day bring across from Ireland fresh 
tales of harrowing evictions, or of barbarous 
imprisonments for the made offence of free ut- 
terances from the press or representative 
men, such as mayors or members of Parlia- 
ment. Ireland is quiet, and her population, 
what remains, enjoys comparative prosperity, 
such at least as she never before attained. The 
excitement has subsided to which England is 
always roused by accesses of Irish crime and dis- 
turbance, and indifference is apparently again 
setting in. The Ministry, men like Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Morley, Earl Spencer, Mr.Bryce, Lord Rose- 
bery, Lord Herschel, Mr. Asquith, Sir Charles 
Russell, Sir W. Harcourt, with the Liberal 
party in the main, are thoroughly convinced 
of the necessity for home rule. By many of 
them the position is realized as clearly as it 
ever was by Grattan, O’Connell, or Butt. For 
this realization, width of mind and experience, 
a certain philosophic train of thought, not 
given to all men, have been perhaps requisite. 
How will the British electorate at the next 
election regard the assertion of the necessity 
for home rule as it will be put before them ? 
Great Britain has within the past century 
made advances in prosperity and prestige rare 
if not unprecedented in history. It has been 
guided by a wiser commercial policy than that 
of any other people. Within the last twenty 
years education has increased, pauperism and 
crime have diminished, at an astounding ratio. 
The British people feel that supreme power 
now rests with them. No wonder if they at- 
tribute all this largely to the institutions of 
their country, prominent among which is a 
united Parliament, regulating the smallest as 
the greatest affairs. 

Say what we will, home rule, in so far as it 
is meant to be practical, is an infringement of 
the principles upon which the united Parlia- 
ment has hitherto worked. The British people 
see what they have gained and the position to 
which they have attained. It is not equally 
apparent to them that the present constitution 
of Parliament will be a bar to their further 
progress and development. Ireland is not 
Great Britain. It is ‘‘a far cry” there when 
she is not in disturbance. Men are more easi- 
ly influenced through their fears than through 
their reason, and 315 of the 670 members of 
Parliament—among them some of the ablest 
and sincerest men in the House—hold that 
home rule will separate Ireland, destroy the 
Constitution, break up the Empire, render con- 
troversy in Parliament fiercer than ever, anni- 
hilate financial control there, and make Irish 
delegates supreme in British affairs, while re- 
ducing the loyal minority in Ireland to virtual 
slavery in property and religion. (I paraphrase 
Mr. Gladstone’s enumeration of these objec- 
tions.) Great Britain is an intensely Protes- 
tant country. With ample resources now at 
hand, Irish Protestants will henceforth flood 
the British constituencies, predicting the direst 
woes to themselves and all they hold dear and 
sacred from the passage of such a measure 
as home rule. How would a Catholic United 
Kingdom regard the appeals on similar grounds 
of a Catholic minority in one portion of its 
dominions ? 
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And if the Unionist position has been com- 
paratively strengthened, that of Ireland, apart 
from the improvement in the condition of 
the country, appears to me to have been con 
siderably weakened. If we may judge from 
the acknowledgments in the newspapers, funds 
are not as plentiful as they used to be. Irish 
Nationalists cannot, without laying themselves 
open to imputations regarding ** British gold,” 
receive supplies from British friends as can the 
Unionists. More serious than all, there is divi- 
sion in our ranks. A “ Nationalist” ‘* home- 
rule” daily organ in Dublin, expounding the 
principles of a party of nine ‘true Parnell- 
ites” in the House of Commons, lives princi- 
pally on detraction of those men most promi 
nent in the struggles of the last dozen years 
Michael Davitt has been hunted into the bank 
ruptey court. Ireland thought she had at 
length evolved a Washington. He proved but 
a counterpart in clay, and in crumbling to his 
ruin did his best to involve that of the caus« 
he had hitherto served. 

The demand for home rule is eminently just 
and reasonable, entirely in accord with the ex 
periences of the English-speaking and Teutonic 
nations throughout the world. The issue now 
depends on the average calibre of the Irish 
people. If it proves to be in any degree ap- 
proaching that of your Revolutionary, your 
Abolitionist fathers, success is assured. If the 
progress of the home-rule chariot requires for 
its continuance the continued hope of some im- 
mediate and extensive money gain, such as was 
lent to it by the Land League movement, a 
long period of discouragement may await us. 
With the Irish as with the British people in 
this case, a philosophic conception of the neces- 
sities of the situation is all-important. Nothing 
has impressed me more in Parliamentary war- 
fare than the superior advantage conferred by 
university education and training; this advan- 
tage leading many of only ordinary abilities to 
elevated and useful positions, while its absence 
leads others of pre¢minent natural capacity to 
occasional failure. Yet the present struggle 
will be largely a soldier’s battle, and the two 
men whom I consider most likely to prejudice 
the cause of home rule before the constituen- 
cies have neither of them, I believe, had such 
training. 

The one is Mr. Chamberlain, of whose talent 
and influence I need say nothing. Mr. Balfour 
is of a nobler and finer organization, but en- 
tirely lacks Mr. Chamberlain’s point and im- 
placability. If Mr. Chamberlain had once 
seen fit to enter upona repressive policy in Lre- 
land, he would never have relaxed as Mr. Bal- 
four did. If he had once taken up an unpitying 
and inexorable attitude towards the Irish peo- 
ple, he would never, as Mr. Balfour did after 
an extended visit to the West, have allowed 
his policy to be modified by sympathy for their 
suffering. Mr. Chamberlain has abandoned 
all Liberal traditions, and, as far as we can 
perceive, is now the advocate of a purely re- 
pressive policy towards Ireland. 

The second personage I feel impelled to name, 
Mr. Thomas W. Russell, is also to be found in 
the ranks of the Liberal Unionists. A young 
Scotchman, he came over to Ireland in the six- 
ties, interested himself in Liberal advance- 
ment, and became the paid leader of the tem 
perance and Sunday-closing movement there 
Upon the passage of the Sunday-Closing Bill 
and the breaking out of the Land League agita- 
tion, he relinquished further temperance work 
in Ireland as hopeless, though he opened a tem 
perance hotelin Dublin. Mr. Russell never sym- 
pathized with Irish national aspiration, and all 
along he must have had to suppress a certain 
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scorn of the Irish people and their religion 
He is a man of unblemished personal character 
We have no right to question his statement 
that he occupies his present position in London 
society entirely on means drawn from his writ 
ings and his business. He displays greater 
energy in speech, writing, and organization 
now at fifty-two than he showed thirty vears 





ago. Hisacrid and fanatical speeches against 
home rule have been prominent in the debates, 
His mountains have, it is true, generally been 
reduced to molehills by the answers of Mr 
Morley and the criticisms of Mr. Sexton. But 
his statements will doubtless pass with but little 
challenge where through the British constitu 
encies he will now carry the fiery cross of his 
passionate hatreds and burning convictions 
He is a most convincing popular platform 


orator. ‘ Pirates,” *‘ great brigade of liars,” 
‘*breakers of all the Ten Cor 
‘tellers of lies by the million,” are his ordi 


nary estimates of the Irish party. He has de- 


indments,” 





clared ‘*\ drink to be the spinal marrow of the 
Irish cause”; that the ** Land League was a con 
spiracy the most baneful that has ever cursed 


ary country.” He has said that ‘the people 


south and west [of Dublin] are utterly de 
moralized,” that ‘large tracts of Ireland are 
mere nests of mendicancy,” that ‘if the Eng- 
lish and Scotch element could be extracted from 
the commerce of Dublin and Cork, these cities 
would be left lonely wildernesses.” That he is 
allowed unmolested to travel about Lreland and 
earry on his ordinary avocations there is a 
striking proof of the natural mildness of the 
Irish. No man would dare use such language 
regarding a free people and live among them 
Few would have the courage to speak so of any 
people. If not loved, he is certainly valued by 
his own party. 

Thus, as my previous communication led up 





to Mr. Morley, the ideal exponent of the claims 


of home rule, so this, regarding the force and 


spirit of the Opposition, has led down to Mr 


Russell. Certain as is a settlement on home 


rule lines whenever the controversy between 


the islands is ended, my desire to imitate Mr 


Morley’s ‘‘clear and steady gaze” at the pre 
sent position may perhaps have conduced to 
make my estimate of it unduly sober ALL de 


pends upon the Irish people themselves. Sk 
long as they avoid further differences and main 
tain in Parliament a party of seventy united 
Nationalists, as at present, it can scarcely be 
doubted that they will ultimately command the 
situation—unless ‘‘ Labor,” wit! 
aspirations, and claims which are to so many 
apparently subversive of true liberty. involves 


every other issue at home and abroad 
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It suftices to mention the name of f the 
better-known divisions of the world to call up 
in the mind of an intelligent and educated 
though untrave bys bscure as 


sociation of 








of the kind acterist f the re 
gion in question; and this conception will be 
much the same for all sorts of men, and is a 


Lj 7 , r . , ls . , 7? 
kind of intert lal possession. The source of 





it is not so easily indicated, but it will, I be 





lieve, in most cases be found to take its rise In 
some one book wherein the spirit of the locali 
e enshrined. Kashmir, 

shawls, is to most men 

As Mo lescribed 

it to be a country of 

gardens and waterfalls and fair women, a coun- 


3" 


~ 


try of glades and lawns and pleasant places, a 
land of luxury and even wantonness, the home 
of song and dgnee, where the unclouded sun is not 
too scorching, and fresh breegves are ever waft 

ed from glittering hills. Unfortunately, Moore 
Was never in Kashmir, and the country he de 
scribed was a realm of his own fancy Kash 

mir is beautiful, but not with the kind of beau 

ty of ‘Lalla Rookh” It has no waterfalls, no 
palm trees, and but little aspect of gayvety. Its 
charm is of a subtle and subxtued character, 
and the newcomer is liable to be at first disap 
pointed and disillusioned 


a 


For us in England the nameof Kashmir ca 





up a rather more definite but even falser image 
We allhave Anglo Indian cousins, whose modes 
f thought and manner of life are more foreign 
to us than those of our transatlantic kinsmen 
The Anglo-Indian tells us of Kashmir, but we 
do not realize the atmosphere in which he is 
accustomed to live and the scenery by which he 
is usually surrounded; we are therefore unable 
to put ourselves into his place or to see with his 
eyes. Kashmir is to him the very garden of 


the world, because he goes to it from the burnt 





and fever-stricken plains of India not 
from green and fertile Europe. Its wealth of 
vegetation is ted by contrast, and multi 





plied afterwards by memory playing about it 
in the hot days before the breaking of the mon 
soon. Its surrounding hills are the hunting 


ground where the voung subaltern spends the 


happiest days of his life. Thus, in the mouth 
of the Anglo Indian, Kashmir becomes a para 
dise of surpassing loveliness, which (he being 


for the most part a wordless person) he makes 
no attempt to describe, still less to criticise, but 
is content to rave about when the mood takes 
him. 

Historically, Kashmir has had two interest 
ing epochs. The first was from about the be 


ginning of the second centurv RB. c. to about 


the end of the eighth century aA. p r later 
It was during this time that the country waa 
dotted over with the charming little Siva tem 
ples, showing Hellenist architectural influ 
ence, the ruins of which, some of them almost 
perfect, add so 1 h to the interest of the 
country today. The second of the periods that 
have left their mark upon Kashmir was the 


time when it belonged to the Moghul Empe 
resort. and 


‘covered it with the charming gardens which 
m 


still exist in the neighborhood of the capital, 


Srinagar (pronounced Srinugget It is also 


| sai i that to them was due the introduction into 


the country of the chinar tree, which adds so 
much to the picturesqueness of the village 
borh The English took it when they 
conquered Lahore, but they promptly sold it 
for £2,500,000—a sum which, I believe, was 
never paid. It remains merely a protected, and 
till recently a vilely misgoverned, native State, 
into which white men are admitted only on suf 
ferance 

Kashmir proper is but a small portion of 
the kingdom of Kashmir; it is the Vale and no 
more. The Himalayas, coming from the south- 
east, divide into two branches, of which the 
northern continues to form the left bank of 
the Indus valley; the southern is the Pir 
Panjal range. The Vale of Kashmir is an 
ancient lake basin, about seventy miles long 
by thirty miles wide, included between the two 
ranges. From the crest of the Pir Panjal you 
can look down on to Kashmir on one side and 
on to the plains of the Panjab on the other. 
Through the now filled up level of the Vale, 
the waters of the Jhelam lazily meander in se 
ries of wide loops, till they come to the gates of 


{ ‘ 
the gorge which they have cut through an in- 
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tricate rock-bound district, westwards and 
then southwards to the burning plains, The 
kingdom of Kashmir stretches far to the north 
and west, and its frontiers are not yet diplo- 
matically defined; but its natural and practi- 
cally its actual boundary is the line of the 
Hindu-Kush and Mustagh ranges, beyond 
which lie Russian Turkestan, the Pamirs, and 
Chinese Turkestan. Eastwards the Mahara- 
ja’s dominions include that portion of Thibet 
known as Ladak, or little Thibet; westwards 
they terminate vaguely in the no-man’s-land 
on the banks of the [ndus, inhabited by a set 
of chaotic robber tribes, most of whose barren 
fastnesses have never been penetrated by any 
civilized traveller in historic times. The 
whole of this large area, beyond the Vale, is to 
all intents and purposes desert—mere crumpled 
Sahara below, on which the ice-bound region 
rests. This is the hunting ground of Kashmir, 
interesting to sportsmen and mountaineers, 
and destined some day to attract the attention 
of gold-miners, but otherwise dreary and deso- 
late, ‘‘sunburnt and sorrowful” below, frozen 
aloft, sparsely inhabited by a few forlorn 
tribes who derive a scanty subsistence from 
patches of sand artificially irrigated. 

The royal road by which the Moghul court 
used to enter the Vale of Kashmir was carried 
over an easy pass in the Pir Panjal. Theroute 
was divided into easy stages, and at the end of 
each was built a large serai. Some of these 
still exist in tolerable repair; others have fallen 
into hopeless ruin. Special permission must 
now be obtained from the Maharaja (through 
the British Resident) to travel by this route. 
The other principal ancient way into the valley 
was from Rawal Pindi up the gorge of the Jhe- 
lam. <A wretched and often dangerous mule- 
track, which wandered vaguely up and down 
hill to turn the various gorges, was till recently 
the track that the traveller by this route had 
to follow. Of recent years, however, an : d- 
mirable high road has been made along the 
Jhelam, and a swift service of tongas organiz- 
ed, so that it is now possible to drive rapidly 
(in three days or less) from Pindi by way of 
Mari, Kohala, and Domel to Baramula, where 
the level Vale opens out. At the end of every 
stage the Maharaja bas built an excellent dak 
bangla (practically a hotel), where the travel- 
ler and his servants can dine, sleep, and break- 
fast at a nominal price. Some of these dik 
banglas are surprisingly good, most pictur- 
esquely situated, and well furnished, but no 
one is allowed to make a stay in them. The 
first comer must always give place to the last 
arrival and go forward along the road. 

At Baramula the charm and life of Kashmir 
commence. Henceforward the road and the 
tonga are quitted, and the river and dunga 
take their place. A dunga is a long kind of 
flat-bottomed punt, with a house of matting 
built upon it. The walls of the house are mat- 
ting blinds, which can be rolled up. The boat 
is unequally divided into two chambers, in the 
hinder of which the boatmen live. It is usual 
to engage one of these boats for each white 
member of the party and one for the cook and 
servants. They are towed or paddled or punted 
up the river; down stream they are permitted 
to drift. Comfortable European house-boats 
can be hired at Srinagar, but the proper life of 
the river is lived in a dunga, and, for men not 
intending to make a prolonged stay, they suf- 
fice. 

After the hot and dusty journey through the 
Panjab to Pindi, and the cantering drive of 
over 150 miles thence to Baramula, nothing is 
more delightful than to glide out on to the 
silent waters in the evening of arrival, and 


moor for the night a short distance above the 
village. Not a sound, save the lapping of 
ripples against the boat, breaks the stillness of 
the night. Soft breezes pass under the raised 
curtains and play gently over face and hair. 
The stars shine not too brightly in the sky, 
while their doubles dance in the water, and if 
there be moon enough, a faint suspicion of dis- 
tant mountains and snowy crests may be felt 
in the far distance beyond the flat of fertile 
fields where all things are asleep. 

Before you awake next morning the boat is 
on its way, following the tow-rope so lazily 
that it only rocks you into deeper slumber. 
The light presently frets the matting walls, 
and when you cause them to be uprolled, the 
sky is bright before you in the water, and, be- 
yond the bank, rise the hills in clear silhouette 
against the glowing east. Now and again a 
boat urged by paddlers rowing to a musical re- 
frain passes by, picturesque husbandmen look 
down on you from the banks, and here and 
there a village diversifies the simple view. As 
the sun climbs higher the air becomes filled 
with a tender mist impregnated with light. 
All the details of the mountains are blotted 
out by it so that the snowy crests appear to 
swim in the gay atmosphere. The light mist 
always lies upon the plain, and seems to be a 
part of the sky that has fallen there and been 
forgotten. Nothing is ever hard and clear. 
Alloutlines are soft. There is always a glitter 
of light as though diamond dust were diffused 
about. ’ 

The day passes lazily by, and you find your 
boat entering the Wular lake. The hills rise 
from the water on two sides, the plain stretches 
away on the third. Perhaps you may catch a 
glimpse of Bandipur on the north bank and of 
the new zigzag mule-track, closed to travellers, 
along which lies the way to Gilgit and the Pa- 
mirs—the natural trade-route into Central 
Asia. The boatmen now bend to their work, 
for they fear the gusts of wind that sweep un- 
heralded from the hills and make the passage 
of the lake perilous. It is soon crossed, and 
you are in the Jhelam again, with the banks 
and the trees passing lazily by and the hills 
shifting their position to the bending of the 
stream. 

With a double crew and a moderate back- 
shish, you can, no doubt, mount much more 
swiftly, but no one in a hurry should visit 
Kashmir. The spirit of the country is not for 
him. It can be appreciated only by those who 
can be idle with delight, and can spend with- 
out boredom all the hours of a summer day 
lying on their backs amid beautiful surround- 
ings, and thanking Heaven that they are alive. 
The lazy traveller with his lazy crew will tie 
up for the night somewhere against the bank, 
and the morrow will be as its predecessor. 
Towards evening Srinagar will be near, and 
fortunate is he who enters its waterway to- 
wards sunset. when all the air is full of gold, 
save where drifts of smoke from the wood fires 
glide athwart it in bands of blue. 

In the full flare of midday the irregular 
wooden houses that crowd the river banks and 
the foul alleys look sordid enough; but towards 
evening, when the sunset lies on the water and 
floats in the sky,a glamour envelops the whole 
and makes of the city an ethereal paradise, a 
place of dreams and wonder, and of the people 
that navigate its streams and canals, not men, 
but the modelled conceptions of a sculptor’s 
happiest hours, moving about amidst objects 
from another world. The Mosque of Shah Ha- 
madan is passed about half-way up the town. 
It is beautiful at all hours of the day, with the 
beauty, chaste and reserved, which seems to be 








the prerogative of almost all Moslem architec- 
ture in whatever country it is found. The 
plated tent-shaped roofs of the Hindu temples 
flesh back the light from the sky, and even the 
tawdry palaces of the governing caste borrow 
for a moment from the witchery of advancing 
night a dignity not their own. The passage of 
the town is always exciting, owing to the press 
and throng of hurrying boats: the contrasting 
peace that follows, when the houses are left be- 
hind and only parks and fields spread on either 
hand, is all the more delightful. Lines of no- 
ble poplars define the margin of the shore and 
are reflected black in the water. The hills ap- 
proach. In another mile the boat reaches its 
destination—the banglas and camping ground 
called the Munshi Bagh, reserved for the use of 
foreign visitors accompanied by ladies. 

To bachelors the Chinar Bagh is assigned. 
It is a damp but beautiful park, lining one side 
of the narrow river that connects the Jhelam 
with the Dal Lake, the pearl of Kashmir. The 
visitor’s first expedition should be to the sum- 
mit of the hill, close behind the baghs, called 
the Takti-Suliman. It is crowned by the most 
ancient and approximately perfect temple in 
Kashmir, and it commands a gorgeous pano- 
rama. The whole vale spreads abroad on one 
side to the encircling mountains; the city, 
with its grass-carpeted, tlower-adorned roofs, 
is at the foot, and its suburbs and fields strag- 
gle round and merge into the floating gardens 
that are moored on the still surface of the lake 
itself. To see the Dal Lake is to be irresistibly 
attracted towards it. An hour’s paddling 
brings you there. You wander about it and 
visit the beautiful Moghul Gardens that suc- 
ceed one another round its banks. The best 
of them is, perhaps, the Shalimar Bagh, where 
Shah Jehan and his favorite wife, Nur Mahal 
(for whom was built the Taj Mahal at Agra), 
were reconciled on the Feast of Roses. Itisa 
garden of the formal Persian kind, whose plan 
is the pattern of so many Oriental carpets. 
The terraces are symmetrically divided by paths 
into shady parterres. A  marble-bedded 
stream comes dancing down in the midst, car- 
ried over little marble slopes whose surfaces 
are so engraved in patterns that the water rip- 
pling down them looks like crystal drapery. 
Pools, baths, and fountains, both in the open 
air and beneath pavilions, succeed one another 
on different levels, and there are picturesque 
houses on the various terraces whose every 
window commands an entrancing view be- 
tween trees and over the lake to the hills that 
swim in the sky. In such surroundings, by 
choice in the months of April and May, when 
the fruit trees are in blossom, the flowers are 
hurrying forth to greet the sun, and the plains 
of India are becoming intolerably hot, the tra- 
veller may spend delightful days, whose pas- 
sage, if he be in restful mood, will scarcely be 
perceived. 

The bed of the Vale of Kashmir is more than 
5,000 feet above the sea. The winter is, there- 
fore, cold enough and the lake is sometimes 
frozen over. The hot weather is likewise 
rather emphatic, and the skirts of the monsoon 
reach into the valley and bring many days of 
rain and thunder. But heat and rain can be 
easily escaped by quitting the Valeitself and 
visiting the high side valleys, each of which 
has a charm and loveliness of its own. A fully 
equipped camp can be hired for a small sum 
from Samad Shah, or any of the other Srina- 
gar merchants, and the necessary coolies can 
be engaged, body and soul, for four pence a 
day each. On the way, perhaps, to one of the 
summer resorts, or merely as an excursion 
from Srinagar, the visitor will not fail to 
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mount the Jhelam for two or three days to the 
upper limit of its navigable portion. He will 





thus pass the ruined temples of the ancient | 
capital, Avantipur, and the picturesque city | 


and bridge of Bijbehara. At Islamabad he 
will quit his boat and visit the interesting, 
though greatly over-praised, ruins of the so- 
called Temple of the Sun at Martand and the 
sacred places at the river’s source. If he then 
returns and spends a few weeks in the park- 
like Lolab and more magnificent Sind valleys, 
and, perhaps, goes for a short time to the 
Anglo-Indian summer settlement of Gulmerg 
(where he can hire a plot of ground and have a 
wooden house built for a ten-pound note, sell- 
ing it a month later at half-price to a new 
comer), he will have spent the cheapest, proba- 
bly the most delightful, six months of his life. 
If he is travelling with ladies who can ride 
and are moderately adventurous, he might re- 
turn to India by riding for two months along 
a good, though sometimes giddy, mule road to 
Ladak (where he will see Thibet in sample), 
and then over the Himalayas, by easy but 
high passes, and through the valleys of Kulu, 
some of the most beautiful in the world, to 
Simla. 

To conclude with a practical remark. A cou 
ple of men willing to rough it, about as much 
as one roughs it in out-of-the-way parts of the 
Tyrol (and that is not much), could spend six 
months along this route from Rawal Pindi, 
through Kashmir and Ladak, 'o Simla without 
consuming more than £150 each, and they 
might do it for considerably less. They would 
have, of course, to learn Hindustani, which 
can be done in ten days. A larger party, in- 
cluding ladies, and travelling with a tent for 
each European and one or two sitting-room 
tents, could scarcely succeed in spending more 
than £1,000 in the same time and over the 
same ground. The journey is not in the least 
suited for persons of the tourist babit of miad; 
but to those who have in them anything of the 
traveller's spirit it cannot be over-recommend- 
ed. The country is throughout healthy, and 
invalids are constantly sent from India to wan- 
der through it. W. M. Conway. 


Correspondence. 


THE JUDICIAL POWER. 


To THE Epitor oF THE NaTIoN: 

Sir: In an address delivered in Washington. 
September 18, 1893, on the occasion of the 
100th anniversary of the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Capitol, Hon. Henry B. Brown, in 
speaking of Chief-Justice Marshall, said: 





‘*In the case of Marbury vs. Madison, which | 
arose at John Marshall s very first term, he de- | 


clared the judicial power to extend to an an- 
nulment of an act of Congress in conflict with 


the Constitution, a doctrine peculiar to this | 


country. . . . The lack of this check upon 
the legislature has wrecked the Constitution of 
aforeign State, and it is safe to say that our 
own would not long have survived a contrary 
decision. Had Marshall rendered no other ser- 
vice to the country, this of itself would have 
been sufficient to entitle him to its gratitude.” 
The doctrine of the power of a court to an- 
nul an act of the Legislature was not unknown 
to American jurisprudence previous to the di 
cision of Marbury vs. Madison. In October, 
1786, six months before the meeting of the Con 
vention that framed the Constitution, a court 
of Rhode Island, in the case of Trevett vs. Wee 
den (not reported), held the * forcing act” to 
be unconstitutional (McMaster’s ‘History of 
the People of the United States, vol. i, pp 
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The doctrine was recognized by Chan 


cellor Wythe in May, 1793, in the case of Page | 


vs. Pendleton 
Legislature of Virginia to pass a valid law con 


In that case the power of the | 


tiscating debts due by Americans to citizens of | 


Great Britain at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary War was denied, on the ground that 
such a law would be repugnant to the law of 
nations. (Wythe's ‘Virginia Reports.) Mar 
shall studied law under Wythe, and it is preba- 


ble that he was familiar with Wythe's views | 


on the subject. EpGar R. ROMBAUER. 


St. Louis, September 10, 1803, 


‘PRACTITIONER.’ 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A request has been addressed to a friend 
of mine: he has asked me to comply with it in 
his stead, and I now do so. The request is, “to 
trace the origin and adoption into good usage 
of that most ungainly and misshapen word, 
practitioner.” 


many, doubtless, spelled before him | t i 
William Catton having writt 
about 1488, as did the Rev. Ni us ‘ 


145, and Bp. Bonner in 1X4 


Paryshon, parish in The R ‘ 

the Monk of Eresha 1482, or earlier), py 
; SS, 104 Mr Arber’s edition), I her mass bv 

with many other points touched on where | 

discuss parishioner and pra 

Exremplificati is f False Phi Ist 

Nor need I dilate on the heteroclite addres 

sion, fallacion CULE EN . ’ 

conscton/ess é ie / 1? yt f 


This word, with every early one of the same | 


class, has French for its base. It was built up 
on practict n, 

Similar to it, and apparently somewhat old 
er, is parishioner, due to paroitssien, through 
its medieval Anglicized corruptions, pares- 
schen, parysshen, parisschen, pareshon, pa- 
rishion, ete., ete., of which the ancient doublet 
was paroschian, afterwards parochian. Then 
there is /ogitioner, from Jogicien, authorized 
by the Rev. Dr. Nicholas Harpstield (about 
1555), by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Stapleton (1565), 
and by James Sanford (1569); as there is like 
wise pragmatitioner, from pragqmaticien, in 
R. C.’s translation from Henri Estienne, The 
World of Wonders 1607). Add _ scrirener, for 


which Chaucer, Lydgate, and others have | 


seriven or scriveyn, the old French escrivain 
apheresized, if the original of the word be not 
the Italian serirano. 

An imitation of the voecables instanced is 
musicianer, a serious term with William Lith- 
gow in 1632, used humorously in the Mustcal 
Travels of Joel Collier, or John Bicknel 
1774), and found as now, as a vulgarism, in 
Gen. Jobn Burgoyne’s Maid of the Oaks 
1779). Representing illiterate blunders are, 


farther, physicioner and pAysicianer, which 


oecur, respectively, in Mrs. M. Pilkington’s | 


Celebrity (1815) and in Mrs. Eliza Nathan's | 


Langreath (1822 

To practition, an actual or an assumed de 
pravation of practitian, the termination ~ 
was irregularly affixed, in order to produce a 
form thoroughly familiar to the popular eve 
and ear. Elongations more or less like that 
exhibited in practitioner we have in the 


chronicler Capgrave'’s fischerer. for fisher; 
in John Lyly’s arbiterer, for arbiter: in the 
old alchemister, and furthe for f h 1 
Britisher. f. retqner. ¢ ite - ’ ? . ; , 
holsterer, lesser; and in the dialectal chemiste 
masoner, feamer, lesserer. + ws and s 
on 

P ‘cactician a he 


recorded by the lexicographer 
Minsheu, has been used by Coleridge (181 
Mrs. Sarah Austin (S83, and Johr 


1839). Richard Brathwait (14 has practist; 
Bp. John Gauden (1661), practicant. To returt 
to practition, referable to it is the prectition- 


al of the Rev. William Watson 1ff) and of 


Robert Southey (1807 

That practition has had existence may well 
be, seeing how common magition, musition.and 
phisition once were. For parishion, mention 


ed above, we bave the authority of Charles 


' Wriothesley (before 1561), after whose manner 





| ete., most of which are adduced for remark 


my English Adjectives tn -able UST) 
Practitioner, it seems likelv at Ip not 
long prior to the middle of 
tury. The Rev. Nicholas Udall has it in 1M 
from about which time occurrences of it stead 
ly become more and more frequent 
Now, at all events, as being distinct 


ferentiated from pructiser, it has, admittedly 


the marked merit of unquestional itility 
and this fact, coupled with that of its thoroug 
establishment, would suffice for its justifica 
tion, even if, from an etymological point 
View, it Were a monstrosity altogether unig 
Fo oH 
MARLESPORD, Fxyctan \usust . 


P.S. Writing recently on the verb 
cate, L omitted, in naming words kindred to it 
overlooked by dictionary makers, that which ts 


italicized in the following quotat: 





** But, inthe cenerall dex nt " av 
Arts which followed after, this Rhetorig 
hkewise was well neare extinguished, that hi 
tle of it Which remained being reserved onely 
in the predica eof Postillars, or the pat! 
call sermons of Friers, till Sadoeletus, Bembus 
Muretus, and others revived and reduced it ¢ 
its ancient lustre Rev. Dr. George Hake 
well, An Apologt D ' j 
and Provide f God, et 12). y , 
ed. 1680 

The factitious Latin t means 
sermon,” ‘homily ‘oral address 
canecy, as cited, mav signify ANVUAL f ex 
postulation or fervent remonstrance 

¥ 
~~ 
Notes. 
THe Fleming H. Revell will issue shortly 
‘The Growth and Development of the English 
Printed Bible. by Richard Lovett The Early 
Spread of Religious Ideas, especially in th 
Far East.) bv Dr. Edkins: and ‘Social Life 
among the Assvrians and Babvl ans,” by 
Prof. A. H. Saves 

Tr. Y. Crowell & Co. will undertake a com 

| plete edition of the works of George Fliot, in 


uding the ‘ Life and Letters’ edited by Mr 


Cross, with illustrations. There will be a popu 
lar set of six volumes, and one for the library 
in ten volumes, with photogravure frontis 


G. P. Putnam's Sons’ fall announcements in 
clude Rousseau’s ‘Social Contract,’ translated 
by Rose M. Harrington: Gottfried Kinkel's 
‘Tanagra.’ translated by Frances Hellman, the 


‘ompetent translator of Heine; ‘The Evolution 


| of Woman.’ by Eliza Burt Gamble: ‘The Mo 


nism of Man.’ by David A. Gorton, M.D 
‘Man an Organic Community, by John H 
King: ‘The Progress and the Morals of Secu 
larism,’ by John M. Bonham: ‘ An Historical 
Interpretation of Philosophy,’ by John Bas- 
com; ‘Artin Theory: An Introduction to the 
study of sthetics,” by George L. Raymond: 
‘A Manual of Linguistics, by John Clark, 
M.A : ‘Industrial Arbitration and Concilia 
tion, by Josephine Shaw Lowell; ‘The New 
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Primary,’ by Daniel 8S. Remsen; ‘Comparative 
Administrative Law,’ by Prof. F. J. Goodenow 
of Columbia College; and ‘The Pottery and 
Porcelain of the United States: An Historical 
Review,’ by Edwin A. Barber, A.M. 

Lovell, Coryell & Co, have in preparation a 
new collection of stories, principally of Austra- 
lian life and character, by A. Conan: Doyle, 
with the title, ‘My Friend the Murderer, and 
Other Mysteries and Adventures.’ 

P. Blakiston, Son & Co., Philadelphia, an- 
nounce a new illustrated ‘Dictionary of Medi- 
cine, Biology, and Collateral Sciences,’ edited 
by Dr. George M. Gould. 

A fresh mass of reprints awaits brief men- 
tion, first in line being the second volume 
of Pepys’s Diary, edited by Mr. Henry B. 
Wheatley (London: Geo. Bell & Sons; New 
York : Macmillan), which we have already 
discussed at length. The present illustrations 
are a portrait of the Earl of Sandwich, a 
glazed stoneware bust of the buxom Mrs. 
Pepys, and a drawing of William Hewer—all 
very acceptable. It is sufficient, too, just to 
enumerate the additions to Dent’s charming 
edition of the works of the Bronté sisters (Mac- 
millan), viz., ‘Wuthering Heights’ and ‘ Agnes 
Grey’ in two volumes, ‘ The Professor’ in one, 
and the Poems in one, leaving two of the 
twelve yet to be accounted for. The ‘Stories 
from Scribner” gain another tiny volume in 
‘Stories from Italy,’ to which F. Hopkinson 
Smith, T. R. Sullivan, John J.°A’Becket, and 
Grace Ellery Channing contribute. From 
Messrs. Scribner we have also a uniform set of 
the Works of George W. Cable, in five 
volumes at a popular price, and another of 
the Works of Thomas Nelson in four volumes, 
equally reasonable. In both cases the binding 
is tasteful enough for any library in which 
books are read at all. The same firm, finally, 
add to their ‘‘ Cameo Edition” Andrew Lang’s 
Letters to Dead Authors,’ and R. L. Steven- 
son’s ‘ Virginibus Puerisque,’ and also issue the 
same works in a limited edition printed on 
Holland paper. Mr. Lang, we should note, 
swells the number of his letters by four new 
ones—to John Knox, Increase Mather, Homer, 
and Mr. Samuel Pepys. 

The title story in F. Anstey’s reprint from 
Punch, ‘The Man from Blankley’s, and Other 
Sketches’ (Longmans), is the only one which can 
be called an addition to this humorist’s fami- 
liar repertory. Any of the rest has had its 
counterpart in bis previous collections. Never- 
theless, those who come new to Mr. Anstey 
may as well begin with this volume as with any 
other, and cannot fail to be amused by it, since 
only to the initiated does it lack variety. Mr. 
Partridge’s illustrations are as clever and tell- 
ing as ever. 

Mrs. Mary B. Claflin’s ‘ Personal Recollec- 
tions of John G. Whittier’ (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co.) adds not much to his well-known traits, 
though it contains a few new anecdotes, some ex- 
tracts from his correspondence with the writer, 
and the first attempt we have seen to indicate 
his homely New England speech. ‘Our folks 
(the Friends] have got to talking t? much” (p. 
16); ‘‘ Liddy [Lydia Maria Child] . . . has 
worn that bunnit for ten years, but she had 
some new fixin’ on it to-day” (p. 79). Apropos 
of foolish and gushing women who annoyed 
Whittier by their remarks, Mrs. Claflin says 
the poet told her that ‘‘at the Radical Club a 
woman stopped me in the middle of the parlor 
among all the folks and said: ‘I’ve long wished 
to see you, Mr. Whittier, to ask what you 
thought of the subjective and the objective.’ 
Why, I thought the woman was crazy, and I 
said; ‘I don’t know anything about either of 


, 





’em’” (p. 67). There are two portraits in this 
little book—the frontispiece excellent. Frede- 
rick Douglass’s name is misspelled on p. 46, and 
two words are made one in the first line of 
poetry on p. 14. 

Mr. Eyre Crowe, A.R.A., frankly advises 
the reader that the letterpress of his ‘With 
Thackeray in America’ (Scribners) is only a 
running commentary on the sketches, and that 
the latter are of little value except for their 
connection, more or less remote, with the name 
and charm of Thackeray, whose private secre- 
tary he was on the tour. This is almost as per- 
ilous a fabric as the Hindu mythology, with 
its world resting on an elephant and the ele- 
phant on a turtle—especially as, in this case, 
the turtle, in the person of Thackeray, is only 
as dimly and doubtfully present as the smile of 
the vanished Cheshire cat. The book, in fact, 
distinctly disappoints the expectations which 
its title arouses. The dead level of the text is 
broken by little more than several amusing 
inaccuracies, and the most that one can get 
out of the illustrations, which as a whole are 
interesting in neither subject nor execution, is 
an occasional reminiscence of a building that 
has ceased to exist, or of a face which the 
world has come to know in quite other guise 
than that offered us in Mr. Crowe’s pen-and- 
ink drawing. 

As a result of the celebration of the Izaak 
Walton tercentenary, the venerable Church of 
St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, where Walton was 
once churchwarden, is to become the reposi- 
tory of a stained-glass window to his memory. 
That the New World does not fall behind the 
Old either in interest in the famous fisherman 
or in bis no less famous book, is shown by the 
erection on the Fair grounds, by the Chicago 
Fly-Casting Club, of a facsimile of his small 
house on the River Dove, and by the purchase 
by one of our couitrymen from Pickering & 
Chatto, in London, of a copy of the first edi- 
tion of the ‘Compleat Angler,’ at the hand- 
some figure of £235. By way of contrast to 
this lordly sum, an edition at 1s. 6d. has just 
been issued by F. Warne & Co. This, together 
with the illustrated edition of the Bagsters al- 
ready mentioned, and the numerous articles in 
periodicals, makes a literary tribute worthy of 
the importance of the anniversary in the an- 
nals of piscatorial science. 

The essays read at the School of Applied 
Ethics at Plymouth, Mass., during the session 
of 1892, have been republished in book form by 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., under the title, ‘ Philan- 
thropy and Social Progress.’ These essays are 
seven in number, and it issignificant that three 
of them deal directly with the colonization 
idea exemplified in the so-called university set- 
tlements. 

The twelfth annual report of the Dante So- 
ciety of Cambridge, Mass., is noticeable for 
Prof. Norton’s tribute to the late Dr. T. W. 
Parsons as a translator of the ‘ Divine Come- 
dy,’ and for the reprint of an article by Dr. 
Edward Moore, very helpful in establishing 
Dante’s indebtedness as between Cicero and 
Aristotle in the division and order of sins in 
the Inferno, as to which there has been some 
misconception. The membership of the So- 
ciety appears to grow slowly. The usual list 
of accessions to its Dante Collection is append- 
ed. 


—Our notice of the Japanese School for 
Nurses in Kyoto brings to a correspondent 
analogous reminiscences there. He writes: 

‘“‘Just two years ago, two travellers, in a 
Kyoto hotel where I was a guest, disputed 
about the meaning of the word ‘adoption’ 
in the Shaksperian line, ‘The friends thou 





hast and their adoption tried,’ and asked my 
opinion in the case. What I said was over- 
heard by Dr. Berry of the Doshisha Hospital, 
and the next day he called on me with a re- 
quest that I would spend an hour that evening 
in a Shaksperian conversazione with missiona- 
ries—teachers in different departments of the 
Doshisha—as well as six Japanese a la- 
dies who were about to commence the study of 
‘As You Like It.’ Those present were more 
than thirty. Their intelligent questions and 
well-considered remarks were to me an equal 
surprise and pleasure. The great dramatist did 
not, like his Puck, put a girdle round the earth 
in forty minutes, but the girdle in which he 
has now bound the globe will endure for ever. 
It is a bond lighter than air, yet stronger than 
iron. During my stay in Kyoto the Doshisha 
School of Science was opened in a building 
erected by Jonathan Harris of New London, 
Conn., at a cost of $100,000. Here, as every- 
where in Japan, an increasing majority of 
teachers were already native. The Professor 
of Biology, N. H. Kodama, M.D., had come 
home with the honors of both American and 
European universities. All real estate in edu- 
cational establishments is necessarily, accord- 
ing to Japanese laws, registered in the names 
of natives.” 


—Americans have so generally come to re- 
gard the Roman Inquisition as a dead institu- 
tion that many of them will probably be sur- 
prised to know that it has recently passed 
sentence of condemnation against one of the 
most distinguished of English men of science. 
Prof. St. George Mivart is one of the few 
Roman Catholics who, until recently, have 
found proficiency in science compatible with 
adherence to Roman Catholic doctrine; hence- 
forth, however, he must either abandon the 
conclusions to which his scientific training has 
led him or be excommunicated, for the Inqui- 
sition and the Congregation of the Index have 
so decreed. He has been guilty of publishing 
heretical doctrines of the following nature: To 
the Nineteenth Century magazine last Decem- 
ber he contributed an article entitled ‘‘ Happi- 
ness in Hell,” in which he argued that there is 
nothing in the Bible or in Catholic dogma to 
warrant the supposition that everybody in hell 
is actively tormented for ever. Virtuous pa- 
gans, for instance, though assigned to hell be- 
cause, having lived before Christ’s coming, 
they had not enjoyed baptism, might pass their 
eternity, even though they were in hell, in 
comparative comfort. The real hell for them 
and for every one consisted in ignorance of 
God’s scheme of salvation through the Catho- 
lie Church—that deprivation being of itself 
sufficient punishment, without the addition of 
red-hot gridirons and brimstone. Such opi- 
nions certainly did honor to Prof. Mivart’s hu- 
manity, though they displayed ignorance of 
the fixed policy of his Church. His views 
were immediately attacked, decrees and pre- 
cedents were cited against him, and his oppo- 
nents plainly enough intimated that, if they 
could not silence him by logic, they had some- 
thing stronger than logic to beat him with. 
This was the Congregation of the Inquisition. 
The dozen cardinals who make up that select 
committee, with their consultors and qualifi- 
cators, proceeded to examine Prof. Mivart’s 
articles, and found them worthy of condemna- 
tion. The Congregation of the Index, whose 
duty it is to publish a list of works which, hav- 
ing been judged heretical, Catholics are pro- 
hibited, under penalties amounting even to 
excommunication, from publishing, reading, 
or having in their possession, concurred in this 
decision, which was ratified by the Pope on 
July 21 and ordered to be promulgated. 


—What will Prof. Mivart do? The Catho- 
lic Church clings to hell as the sheet anchor 
whereby she keeps her hold over the vast ma- 
jority of her members; as a Catholic, Prof, 
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Mivart must cling to hell too, or run the risk 
of discovering for himself whether or not hap- 
piness is possible there. The article, in the 
Nineteenth Century for September, in which 
Father Clarke of the Society of Jesus sums 
up the matter is a model of the studied urbani- 
ty with which trained Jesuits apply poultices 
to the broken backs of their victims. 

‘* This decree,” he says, ‘* is decisive respect- 
ing the general tendency of the articles in 
question. It proscribes the doctrine that they 
teach as in opposition to Catholic dogma. 
It does not select any special assertions 
therein contained for note or censure, and 
we therefore have no right to pass sen 
tence on any individual proposition laid 
down by Prof. Mivart. All that we know 
for certain is, that in general the articles 
are condemned alike by the Congregation 
of the Inquisition and the Congregation of the 
Index. The decree of the former is a dogmatic 
decree, and declares them at variance with the 
teaching of the Church; that of the latter is 
rather prohibitory than dogmatic, and its pri 
mary motive is their dangerous consequences 
to their readers. No one can fail to recognize 
the motives that influenced their author. He 
was actuated by a generous desire to help 
those who were wavering in their faith, and 
he thought to do so by departing from the tra- 
ditional doctrine respecting the eternal pun- 
nishment of the wicked. The recent decision 
has shown him to be mistaken in his judgment. 
The controversy is pow happily at an end. 
Roma locuta est: causa finita est.” 

The case furnishes a curious comment on the 
bland utterances of Roman Catholic prelates 
at the recen‘ Congress of Religions. 


—The fourth volume of the Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology (Ginn & Co.) presents 
the same combination of scholarship, good 
sense, workmanlike style, and varied material 
which has characterized the previous issues. 
The first article deserves special notice. It is 
a monograph by Mr. Albert A. Howard on the 
avdcg, or tibia, i. e., on the flutes, clarinets, and 
flageolets of the ancients, from which it is pos- 
sible to learn almost everything that is known 
of the instruments of this type which were 
used by the Greeks and Romans. The article 
is chiefly interesting on account of the dili- 
gence with which Mr. Howard has examined 
the ancient works of art in which these instru- 
ments are represented, and because the writer 
has himself personally conducted very instrue 
tive experiments with instruments made for 
him on the model of those avAoé which have 
come down to us from antiquity. The ability 
to conduct such experiments in a scientific 
way implies a familiarity with that branch of 
physics concerned with musical sounds which 
is certainly not often met with among classical 
students. It would be impossible, in the space 
at our command, to give an idea of the nume- 
rous questions discussed in this article. Mr. 
Howard’s views with regard to the identifica- 
tion of certain parts of the atAos with corre- 
sponding parts of modern instruments deserve 
particular attention; but the discussion is too 
technical to be given here. It is high praise to 
say, in general, that the essay extends and sup- 
plements in many important particulars Von 
Jan’s article in Baumeister’s *‘ Denkmialer,’ to 
which it often refers and on which it is partial- 
ly based. Prof. J. B. Greenough contributes 
some statistics and an interesting discussion 
towards the question whether the Saturnian 
verse was quantitative or accentual. His dis- 
cussion is largely concerned with the Sapphic 
metre as treated by Horace in the familiar line 
(for example) 

“ Integer vite scelerisque purus,” 
which is still sung to a German air, with the 
word-accent represented in Canning’s ** Needy 
Knife-grinder, whither art thou going?” 
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whereas, in Sappho and in the classic Latin, 
the stress falls according to quantity, as shown 
by our italics. Prof. Greenough, after an ex 
haustive examination, finds that in Horace all 
the verses of this stanza, except about one in 
ten, may be read with the word-accent. Nearly 
the same ratio applies tothe Alcaic verse. He 
infers, therefore, that this feature is not acci 
dental; that Horace, keeping in mind the an 
cient folk-song, based upon word-accent, in 
tended to make his odes accessible to the people 
although following Greek models and quantity. 
The accentual feeling of rhythm to which the 
early Latin ear was attuned, discloses itself 
very clearly in the verses of Ennius and Na 

vius, in which only one in five of the ictuses 
fails to conform to the word-accent, as in Eng 

lish poetry. Mr. Greenough’s researches con 
firm, therefore, the opinionof Keller and Klotz, 
that the Latins began with an accentual 





rhythm, to which they reverted in the decay of 
scholarship and of learned writing. To this 
may be added the curious fact that we are in 
debted to the Horatian treatment of the Say 

phic and Alcaic metres for the earliest forms 
of Christian hymnology 


The very able and learned paper of Prof 
J. H. Wright, entitled ** Herondwa,” gives one 
reason to be proud of American scholarship 
even when working under the disadvantage of 
distance from original manuscripts. It pre 
sents a skilful analysis, derived from the pho 
tographic facsimile of the Herondas papyrus, 
of the system of punctuation observed by the 
scribe, the special marks used by him, his pro 
cesses and sources in copying; and finally offers 
some critical observations on the text and some 
felicitous interpretations and emendations 
Among these is the crux in i., 4. where Prof 
Wright accepts Crusius’s reading, d@ieros és 
xvOnpins odpnyts. but inserts a pause before the 
latter word, and interprets it as referring to se 
crecy, discretion. Hence the old woman wt 
is recommending to the grass-widow, Metriche, 
the attentions of the young athlete Gryllus, 
commends him as ‘heart-free—and silent as 
the grave”: a man of honor and discretion 
In the third mime, by reading Molon instead 
of Maron (lines 24-26), Mr. Wright brings the 
verses into connection with the seventh idyl of 
Cheocritus, where the scholiast mentions Simon 
and Molon as rivals in a love affair of the fa 
mous astronomer-poet Aratus. | 
piquant and mischievous allusion to local gos 
sip of the island of Cos is supplied in the verses, 
which fits the Coan affinities of Herondas and 
would be appreciated by his Coan readers 
The erudite defence of these readings and in 











terpretations we cannot summarize; but the 
confusion of l and r, we may note. is still e& 
monly made in Athens, where the w 
is constantly written and spoken aSeasos. We 
cannot resist the temptation to refer to the in 
genio s and highly probable explanation given 
by Prof. Frederick D. Allen of the phrase 
reipap eAeo@a: in the “Shield of Achilles” 
18,501 He suggests that the litigants I 
sence of the umpire, actually seize a rope at 
carry OD & SVIix test t Ww ij pre 
sides. The ‘tug war” is tedly a 
ided to in other passages of tt ud n 
the present passage, it w ld be t survival of 
an earlier form of contest in w strong 
est actually won his cas t pres t 
referee. It is simply a genth f the 
European trial by a is f i} 
vailing in substance a ng va s savage 
tr es \ sin ar theory | vailed i Rot 
law ‘ding to which Sir H has 
shown that t magistrate ca nly 








when he actually sees the quarrel going on be 





fore him. Accordingly, Prof. Allen explains 
the law term manus sertio as a mimic cere 

mony, in which the claimants ** linked hands 

to typify either a wrestling-mate! r more 
probably a pulling-match, in the process of 
cindicatio as applied to land. In the earliest 
times the magistrate used to go to the land, 
and the act was performed before bim; later 
Witnesses of tl eremonv were substituted for 
the magistrate’s presence, and a clod was 
brought int urt by way of token; finally 
the custom survived only as a form of words 


TWO STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHICAI 
IDEALISM 


By Edward Caird, LL.D. Macmillan & ¢ 


ISSO. 2vols. Pp. xxiv, (44, xix, ee 
The Kroluti f it i: The Guford Le 
tures, delivered before the University of St 
Andrews in Sessions INAV! and isvl Ww 
By Edward Caird, LL.D. DUI Macmil 
lan & Co. 2 vols. Pp. xv, 408) v cH 
THE Gifford Lectures n the EN tion f 
Religion,” recently published by Prof. Caird 
form a natura nplement to the earlier work 
on Kant, with which we here couple them 
The two 1 ks together contain bw far the 
? mt elal t at s it nt t it a bet 4 
the British He n school has thus far put 
into print concerning his attitude towards the 
fundamental | ms of cent ~ v 
and it is but obvious st) t bserve at onc 
that these pul ations put Prof. Caind himsel 
at the very bead of that well-known and in 
Huential, if not very numerous, group of think 
ers. He, to be sure, bas e of tl t 
genius that ade Dr. Hut ison Stirling 
so stimulating and bew x ud f st 
lious philos al vout N : ! i 
f Mr. Bradley I incy of ilectica 
skill. Buting va set 
larly work he surpasses a s vs. Even 
Mr. Bosanquet ca ast as vet, be put 
bes le 
The } tie : e av best be described 
ia gy } : 3 swt iv w in 
+} “ i ¢ with ft) - nscier 
tious are ¢ t « wavs. but who 
venerally have the ¢ vy emt assed manners 
,* k 1 are " ‘ we \ } = ‘ its 
treasures, but I as if Wel \ y sons. 
lependent t th tesy of the 
riginal possessors There has been, among 
these m too ex sive a votion tot busi 
aaa st . iticis ¢ timidi 
ty 7) ‘ 4 g +) lesson f } ea ‘ } the I 
wn Wa Hist i ticism is, indeed, also 
t met i philosophizing in Ger 
any: but there men like Benno Erdmann or 
Vaihinger or Dilthev are students of the history 
fthought largely because their attitude to 
wards constructive metaphysic has all along 
been sceptical. The men of the British Hege 
an group, on the contrary, are no sceptics. 


They always intend to let us know that they 
have a constructive philosophical creed, and a 
significant one, too. Why then—so many a 
student has said to himself, a little impatiently 

whvy then do they for ever dissect the para 


, 


| id analyze the perplexities of one Im- 
manuel Kant Why do they not risk their 

vn statement of doctrine for whatever it is 
worth, not ignoring history, but summing up 
eaning as they can, and portraying its 
Why, thus analyzing 
their Kant, or even venturing upon a modest 
biographical sketch of Hegel, or writing a His 





outcome as they see it 
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tory of Asthetic—why must they for ever 
plead their,cause in another’s name’? ‘‘ Why 
don’t you speak for yourself, John %’ Such, 
despite the actual constructive efforts of the 
individual members of the school—despite 
Green's ‘Prolegomena to Ethics,’ despite two 
important treatises on Logic that have issued 
from the group of thinkers in question—such, 
after all, remainseven now the general impres- 
sion of the reader of current philosophical lite- 
rature. One may be pardoned, then, if, not- 
withstanding the elaborateness of Prof. Caird’s 
Riesenwerk on Kant (as a German critic has 
called that book), notwithstanding its scholar- 
ship, and, in one direction at least, its unexam- 
pled thoroughness, one finds it very much easier 
to take interest in the Kant commentary as 
a whole when one has at last discovered 
that it leads up to the course of Gifford Lec- 
tures before us—a course that is, in gene- 
ral, an admirable piece of constructive work 
on the Philosophy of Religion. With the lat- 
ter book, as suggesting more clearly than ever 
before the goal of Prof. Caird’s thought, our 
brief criticism of these extensive treatises may 
therefore best begin. 

These Lectures on Religion, as we learn from 
the preface, are addressed, not to die Gebil- 
deten unter ihren Verdchtern, but to the 
perplexed among the wandering children of 
the older faith—to people ‘‘ who have be- 
come, partially at least, alienated from the 
ordinary dogmatic system of belief, but who, 
at the same time, are conscious that they have 
owed a great part of their spiritual life to the 
teachings of the Bible and the Christian 
Church.” These people ‘‘ want an eirenicon 
to reconcile them with themselves.” The re- 
conciling principle of Prof. Caird’s discourse is 
in general suggested by him as ‘ the idea of 
development,” which 
‘teaches us to distinguish the one spiritual 
principle which is continuously working in 
man’s life, from the changing forms through 
which it passes in the course of its his- 
tory; “. to do justice to the past without 
enslaving the present, and to give freedom to 
the thought of the present cel se forgettin, 
that it, in its turn, must be criticised pao | 


transcended by the widening consciousness of 
the future.” 


As these words indicate, however, Prof. 
Caird is more concerned, in these lectures, to 
estimate the positive value of the religious 
ideas whose development he undertakes to por- 
tray, than to depict ‘‘the evolution of reli- 
gion” as a mere phenomenon of the natural his- 
tory of man. As a fact, the study of the ‘‘ com- 
parative history of religions,” as a branch of 
anthropology, occupies but a small place in 
these pages. What they furnish is precisely 
an essay on the philosophy of religion, illus- 
trated by examples drawn from religious his- 
tory. The treatment of the main subject that 
is named in the title is, in so far, inadequate. 
For instance, the psychological problems offer- 
ed to us by the evolution of primitive religion 
receive as little attention as empirical psycholo- 
gy generally gets from writers of Prof. Caird’s 
type of philosophical concern. But the disap- 
pointment thus at first occasioned to the reader 
has to give way to an interest in the important 
philosophical problem which Prof. Caird early 
presents, and very variously and ingeniously 
illustrates by his use of religious history. This 
is, of course, the central problem of reality as 
it appears to idealistic thinkers. 

In brief, Prof. Caird’s train of thought is as 
follows: When one thinks, one thinks about 
some objective world, and believes init. But 
this world, as it comes to one at first, is full of 
physical and moral problems. These imply, 





for the thinker, a sense of his own Self, as the 
perplexed and ignorant but longing Subject,to 
whom the object-world offers its problems. 
Thinking, whether practical or theoretical, is 
a search for some comprehensible ‘ Unity” 
that will explain the puzzling relations of the 
Subject and the Object. Religion, from first to 
last, is a belief that this ‘‘ unity ” somehow ex- 
ists, above all distinctions and puzzles. Man, 
from the outset, is ‘‘ haunted by the idea” 
that beneath all the contradictions of his life 
there lies something that will ‘‘give a kind of 
unity to life’ by ‘“‘allying man with nature, 
and joining him with his fellows in some more 
or less comprehensive society.” Religions 
have, as their ‘‘common characteristic,” 
that in some measure they express this be- 
lief, and, in some measure also, and for some 
men, actually accomplish this end. (Lectures, 
vol. i., pp. 81, 88.) 

But when one seeks for the unity of two op- 
posing terms, one may seek it in either term, 
or else beneath both. Accordingly, religion 
has appeared in history in three forms. The 
‘* Objective” religions have looked for the uni- 
fying principle among the objects of the world. 
The gods, conceived as powers of nature. as 
ancestors, or as what not, were to be found, 
conciliated, worshipped ; and thus the object 
world was to be harmonized and comprehend- 
ed. The natural reflective outcome of objective 
religion is Pantheism, which finds God, as the 
reconciling principle, in the Whole of things, 
everywhere, and consequently nowhere. 

However, it is of the essence of religion to 

believe, ‘‘in some more or less adequate form,” 
in a ‘“‘divine power as the principle of unity 
in a world of which we are not only spectators 
but parts” (Lectures, vol. i., p. 235), and con- 
sequently, as the Upanishads show us (id., p. 
354 seq.), Pantheism tends of itself to make the 
transition to the second, or ‘‘ Subjective,” form 
of religion, wherein God, the unifying princi- 
ple, is conceived as a Subject, of greater or less 
universality. ‘‘Subjective” religion takes 
many shapes. Buddhism and Stoicism repre- 
sent two of its phases ; its highest form, strong- 
ly contrasted with these, is the religion of 
Israel. In this last embodiment, religion gets 
its most significant moral development, but 
remains after all inadequate. Monotheism is 
the culmination of subjective religion ; but 
(id., p. 196) ‘* it is impossible for moderns to re- 
call the attitude of the pure Monotheist. 
We cannot think of the infinite Being as a will 
which is external to that which it has made.” 
For us moderns (Lectures, vol. ii. p. 62) 
‘** Religion, if it would continue to exist, : 
must combine the monotheistic idea with that 
which it has often regarded as its greatest ene- 
my, the spirit of pantheism.” 

It is the office of the ‘‘third” type of reli- 
gion, whereof, in spirit, Christianity is the 
representative, to,undertake this confessedly 
difficult task. Beneath the opposition of Sub- 
ject and Object must lie a ‘‘ principle” which 
differentiates itself into both, and which, when 
understood, reconciles their oppositions, en- 
folding the whole world in its central unity, 
and explaining both the physical and the 
moral problems of reality. ‘‘ As it came from 
the lips of its founder, Christianity was no- 
thing less than an absolute practical idealism, 
which . . . regarded moral forces as prac 
tically omnipotent” (Lectures, vol. ii. p. 
167). Like pantheism, it referred ‘the finite 
to the infinite,” and regarded ‘‘the former as 
nothing in itself apart from the latter” (id., p. 
161). And still, in its universal charity, and in 
its assertion of God's Fatherhood, it respected 
the worth of individuals and gave them divine 





relations. Hence its principle is neither the 
Subject nor the Object, but a unity superior to 
both. Hence also, to be sure, the enormous 
difficulties of the later development of Christian 
dogma, the endless perplexities in the Church 
as to the divine nature; hence all those strug- 
gles to comprehend a unity which, according 
to Prof. Caird, only the recent progress of 
thought, ‘‘the whole development of the or- 
ganic and evolutionary idea of the world as in- 
terpreted by idealistic philosophy, and applied 
by criticism to the history of Christianity ” 
(id., p. 321), has brought to the point where 
‘‘something like a rational proof of a creed 
which previously rested almost entirely upon 
the intuition of faith” is now at last possible. 
What Christ conceived by a divine intuition, 
what his followers and the Church partly de- 
veloped, partly misunderstood—this is now the 
proper object of a religious philosophy. 

The result of Prof. Caird’s thought is thus a 
revised Christianity, from which the tradi- 
tional sort of supernaturalism has indeed been 
banished. The highly unconventional charac- 
ter of the theology thus outlined is obvious. 
The Gospel history is in consequence interpret- 
ed without recourse to miracle. The greater 
part of traditional church dogma appears as 
non-essential opinion, having only historical 
interest. Human immortality is apparently, in 
Prof. Caird’s mind, at present a problem whose 
philosophical answer is decidedly incomplete, 
if not altogether problematic (vol. ii, pp. 241- 
43). As to the personality of God, the note 
(id., pp. 82-84) ‘On the Unity of Pantheism 
and Monotheism” rather recognizes the diffi- 
culties of the question than insists upon any 
one solution. ‘* Nature,” Prof. Caird there 
tells us, ‘‘comes to self-consciousness in man,” 
and ‘the process of man’s life is the continua- 
tion of the self-revelation of the Absolute Be- 
ing which begins in nature.” God is ‘‘the 
principle of unity in all things,” and is yet “a 
living God in whose image man is made.” 
There are ‘many difficulties in this view,” but 
the ‘‘idea of evolution” may be depended upon 
to suggest the final solution of them all. And 
herewith the case shall for the present rest. 
But faith (id., p. 325) is ‘‘already on the way 
to knowledge.” This, as some of Prof. Caird’s 
critics have pointed out, appears, on the whole, 
to be an Hegelianism of the Left, more nega- 
tive than Prof. Caird’s previous publications 
had prepared us to expect. 

The perplexed, if they are students of philo- 
sophy, will gain much from the study of the 
argument thus roughly sketched. Its chief in- 
terest lies, of course, in its whole develop- 
ment, and cannot be separated from the text. 
In any case, these lectures are certainly not for 
the little ones. Perhaps Prof. Caird’s principal 
defect as an expositor of philosophy lies mean- 
while in his peculiarly Hegelian use of what 
might be called fixed metaphors. The ‘ move- 
ment of thought ” whereby it ‘ returns upon 
itself from the object,” the ‘‘ progress which is 
a regress ”"—these are, indeed, an old story to 
readers of this kind of literature; but fixed 
ideas and fixed phrases do not grow more en- 
lightening by vain repetition. As for Prof. 
Caird’s own favorite formula, ‘‘ Die to live,” 
which, as al] his readers have long since learn- 
ed, shall sum up the essence of Hegel, of Chris- 
tianity, of evolution, and of life and thought 
generally—the devout prayer of at least one 
reader of Prof. Caird’s books is that this for- 
mula will ere long, by a process of ‘‘return,” 
apply ‘‘itself to itself,’ and kindly ‘‘die.” 
Surely thoughts as important as is the one thus 
expressed can live independently of the ago- 
nizing reiteration of set phrases. 
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In the light of the interesting struggle with 
fundamental problems represented by the lec- 
tures, the whole of the great work on Kant 
now appears rather as a scaffolding than as an 
end in itself. The still earlier book on Kant 
which Prof. Caird published in 1877 was al- 
most altogether cast aside in preparing the 
treatise of 1889. The latter made liberal use 
of the modern German ‘ Kant-philology,” 
without itself being, despite its elaborateness, 
so much a direct contribution to that much-de- 
rided science as a tirelessly minute dealing, and, 
as it were, a hand-to-hand struggle, with the 
Kantian doctrine of the relation of the Subject 
and Object-Worlds, and with the metaphysical 
consequences of that doctrine as worked out in 
the later critiques. One great difficulty of the 
Kant book is thus lightened by a reading of 
the Gifford lectures. For the reader of the 
‘Kant’ found, with all Prof. Caird’s minuteness 
of critical treatment, less direct aid than he 
had expected in grappling with the philologi- 
cal difficulties of Kant’s text, and thus often 
felt out of sympathy with Prof. Caird's courte- 
ously but very stubbornly critical attitude to- 
wards an author whom he did not expound 
quite as objectively as Benno Erdmann, nor yet 
quite as exhaustively as Vaihinger, but whom 
he did continually ‘‘transcend” and reflect 
upon with an unwearied ingenuity, whose ulti- 
mate and constructive philosophical purpose 
was held, after all, rather provokingly in re- 
serve. 

The brief and often rudely frank notes of Dr. 
Erich Adickes, in his edition of Kant’s ‘Critique,’ 
published almost contemporaneously with the 
appearance of Prof. Caird’s book, have proved 
in all their simplicity far more immediately 
useful to the student of the text of the ‘Cri- 
tique,’ at least in many places, than are Prof. 
Caird’s long chapters. In dealing, for in- 
stance, with the famous Deduction of the Cate- 
gories, Prof. Caird makes little effort to show 
the actual! structure of Kant’s sadly intricate 
exposition in the first edition of the ‘ Critique,’ 
but, early turning bis attention to what seem 
to him the most significant issues of the argu- 
ment, introduces (Kant, vol. i., p. 370-78) an 
interesting parallel with Plato; and then, in 
connection with this parallel, and after pass- 
ing on to the Deduction in the second edition 
(p. 379), proceeds to an important and far- 
reaching study of the whole problem of the re- 
lation of self-consciousness and reality. The 
student, following Prof. Caird’s discussion, 
feels that he has won some very valuable phi- 
losophy, but also feels that he has lost, for the 
time, his Kant. Prof. Caird himself says, in 
introducing the chapter on the Deduction (id , 
p. 349): ‘In the following exposition I shall 
trv to combine the statements of both editions 
of the ‘Critique.’” But where Kant himself 
is so full of partial repetitions and of other 
complications, thus to ‘‘ combine” is, from the 
point of view of exposition, and in default of 
a detailed textual analysis, merely to confuse. 
Dr. Adickes, on the contrary, in dealing as 
editor with Kant’s words, lays all ulterior phi- 
losoohical purposes aside, and, while setting 
forth in very crisp fashion his own noteworthy 
theory as to the composition of the text of the 
Deduction, actually guides us to an under- 
standing of the difficult Kantian argument be- 
fore us which previous commentators have 
wholly failed to give. 

Prof. Caird’s method in the chapter on the 
Deduction is typical of a good deal of the work 
of his stately and scholarly volumes. Philoso 
phically they are very suggestive: as an aid to 
the actual study of Kant they are often disap- 
pointing. One feels too often that Prof 








Caird’s interests are not Kant’s, that he reads 
Kant’s text with his own eyes constantly tend- 
ing to rise from the book, and to fix their gaze 
for a while on some far off Unity wholly un- 
known to the thinker for whom * Nur in der 
Erfahrung ist Wahrheit.” In the elaborate 
dialectical defence of this unity, this ‘prin 
ciple” which self-consciousness makes mani 
fest, Prof. Caird does indeed show us, with 
great success, how many tendencies in the his 
torical Kant actually pointed towards the defi 
nition of some such unity, and were bound to 
lead to the later idealistic conception of it 
But what he does not show us, after all, is the 
presence im Kant of deep and relatively justi 
fiable tendencies that prevented him from 
taking the step which is so obvious to his critie 
The Kantian who does not understand that 
Kant’s theory, if fully developed to 
consequences, leads to the later idealism, is in- 


its last 


deed no complete Kantian, and for him Prof. 
Caird has much light to bring. But the ideal 
ist, on the other hand, who does not sce that 
Kant'’s essential doctrine of experience, even if 
undeveloped, retains a very important place as 
a subordinate and relatively justified point of 
view, and that even for an idealism of the later 
type—well, such an idealist has not compre 
hended the permanent office of empirical 
science, whose work Kant tried to analyze, and 
whose real business Prof. Caird seems to recog 
nize very imperfectly in all that he has ever 
said with reference to it 

Prof. Caird’s criticism, then, in our 
‘‘Hegelizes” too much the real tendency of 
Kant, exaggerating herein, to be sure, a real 
but by no means an exclusive characteristic of 
Kant’s thought. In consequence Prof. Caird 
too often gives us, with all his elaborateness 
and his conscientiousness, rather an external 


Pinion, 


criticism than a luminous comprehension of 
Kant’s position. Yet this objection by no 
means applies to the whole of this treatise, 





which is, in fact, despite its imperfections, an | 


indispensable work for any Kant library. The 
opening historical chapters are, in the main 
admirable. The chapters on the 
Psychology and Theology of the Dialectic are 


both extremely luminous. The exposition of 


Rational 


Kant’s later critiques is of great value And 
1 | 


the unsatisfactoriness of the treatise, in so far 
as the book is bound by its lir 
philosophical exposition of Kant, and is not 


free to speak its author's own mind as to many 


nitations as a 


matters touched upon but not developed. is 
now, in some measure, remedied by the ap 
pearance of the later work, with which, in our 
opinion, it should henceforth always be 
coupled. The history of thought is an 
able instrument, but it must, as instrument, 


} 
Invaiu- 


be used for its purpose, which is the production 
of enlightened doctrine. Prof Caird’s doctrin 
is unquestionably an enlightened one. An esti- 
mate of its philosophical value would carry us 
far beyond our present limits 
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Edwin Booth By Laurence Hutton Har- 
per & Bros 

M. LaRRovmet is hke the late J. J. Weiss in 

that he also held an important position under 

the French Government and in that he has 

also given time and thought to the theatre 

But where Weiss was brilliant and paradonxi 


eal, M. Larrovmet is solid and serious The 


qualities of the tw ritics are abundantly 
shown in the two books before us. Weiss’s 
volume is one of four to be made up from his 
feutilefons im the ; ial des Isbats during 
the three vears when he was its fist It 
is as lively and as Vigorous as its predecessor 
it is stimulating It is obviously the work 
aman of fine powers, really fond of literatu 
really well read, and vet not taking tl 

rary art quite seriously « iuxvh to leave t 
hind him that which should justify his 
temporary reputation to the generation wl 
succeeds his. But n ne who wishes to 


stand the development of the drama in Frat 


ean afford to neglect his collected criticisms 

M. Larroumet's essavs are stiffer in texture 
and woven with more care. Wess relied chief 
ly on himself; M. Larroumet is capable of 1 
search and of weighing evidence Che essay 
on Adrienne Lecouvreur in the present volut 
is an instance in point. It ts a most acute 
analysis of the great actress's character at 
accomplishments, and of her artistic individu 
ality In the hist v f the Fre . att 
women have held as high rank as Adrient 
Lecouvreur and Rache imi there was, tl 
fore, something singalarlv appropriat n tl 
impersonation of the former by t 
the adroitly contrived play prepared by Ser 
and Legouy It is perhaps this pathetic pla 
which has kept alive Adrienne’s far just as 
the memory of Mistress Margaret Woftingt 
is kept aliv by +) artif tal bisse ef tiv 
comedy of Charles Reade and 7 Tay 
‘Masks and Faces Another i 1 able : 
per of M. Larroumet’s is that ont ntepary 
of Seribe; in this he does fu stice, and 1 
more than justice, t t f the most remarka 
ble ticures in the history of the theatre It is 
only a clear-sighte : sta g tl 
conditions of the acted drama—and what 
ut tvt any na al Ira i 
who an discern t strengtl ¢ ¢) a nee 
exerted by NSerit n the v r Dumas, for 
exam} who sit fied the Sembe formula 
ar eve n bese wi! <t mastered hye 
Scribe method and then gave it 

No create trast M. La ts dig 
nified essays We lx na ed than tl 
unvera s and vulgar chapters of M. Schur 
mann’s a sing account of his experiences as 
the manager of the star gt f Mine 
Patti-N n f Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, and 
f M. Coguelin. The book ist adiv comic and 
hopelessiv common. And the author's temper 
is as bad as his manners. Of his three stars, 
M. Schirmann heartily detests twe Only 


h Bernhardt finds favor in his eves; Patti 








an { have to stand an incessant hail 
f cheap cibes natured all of them, and 

f i most th at least in so far as 
M. Coat n is erned 





quelin is not 





In the second series of 
his pleasantly written ‘Shadows of the Stage 

side by side with an excellent paper on ‘‘ The 
Right Standard,” side by side with criticisms 





f the careers and the characters of Mary 
Duff. J us Brutus Booth, J. K. Hackett, Ed 
win Forrest, John Gilbert, John Brougham 
Charlotte Cushman, Lawrence Barrett, John 
T Ra) mond, and ther dead and gol celet 

ties of the American theatre, Mr. Winte 
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has placed certain less useful criticisms of 
sundry distinguished foreign actors and ac- 
tresses who have visited America in the past 
ten or twenty years. One of these is on Si- 
gnora Ristori, another is on Mme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt, two are on M. Coquelin—one on his con- 
troversy with Mr. Henry Irving and the 
other on his performance of Tartuffe. Of his 
criticism of the Tartuffe it is needful only to 
say that Mr. Winter thinks that Tartuffe is a 
priest. In commenting on the debate between 
Mr. Irving and M. Coquelin, Mr. Winter takes 
occasion to declare that French art is inferior 
to British, since ‘‘a mercurial temperament, 
like the Gallic, naturally expresses itself in ef- 
fusive movement and_ gesticulation,” and 
therefore ‘“‘the French have never produced 
. . . such actors as Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, 
Edmund Kean, Ellen Terry, and Henry Irv- 
ing ” (pp. 290-1). The allowance for the perso- 
nal equation must needs be large for a critic 
who puts Miss Terry and Mr. Irving in the same 
sentence with Garrick, Kean, and Mrs. Siddons, 
and who thinks them superior to Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, Talma, Rachel, Régnier, and M. 
Coquelin. 

Mr. Winter’s beautifully printed little book 
—most welcome despite its author’s vagaries 
of judgment—is inscribed to Edwin Booth, and 
it is announced that Mr. Winter has in prepa- 
ration a detailed biography of the most accom- 
plished tragic actor born on American soil. 
For the fitting performance of this labor of 
love no one is better equipped than Mr. Winter. 
In the meanwhile, Mr. Laurence Hutton, also 
an intimate friend of Booth and also a most 
conscientious student of th stage, has repub- 
lished, in one of the pretty little books of Har- 
per’s Black and White Series, a sketch of 
Booth’s career which all lovers of the theatre 
will be glad to have in so neataform. Mr. 
Hutton succeeds in conveying to the reader an 
adequate impression of a character of very un- 
usual gentleness and generosity and charm. 
Although he outlines with an abundance of 
dates the chief events of Booth’s career, it is 
rather the man than the actor that Mr. Hutton 
presents to us; and great as might be the force 
and fascination of the actor, the force and the 
fascination of the man were greater yet. It is 
the merit of Mr. Hutton’s little book that it 
more than suggests this side of Booth’s per- 
sonality. 


Woman’s Mission: A Series of Congress Pa- 
pers on the Philanthropic Work of Women 
by Eminent Writers. Arranged and edited, 
with a preface and notes, by the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts. Royal 8vo, pp. 485. Lon- 
don: Sampson Low, Marston & Co.; New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Woman and the Higher Education. Edited 
by Anna C. Brackett. With introduction by 
Mrs. Blanche Wilder Bellamy. Harper & 
Brothers. 


THE handsome volume sponsored by the Royal 
British Commission to the Chicago Exhibition 
and dedicated to the Princess Christian, Presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Committee, of the exter- 
nal finish of which too much cannot be said in 
praise, falls naturally into two parts—the 
thirty-two papers described in the title, and an 
appendix containing brief summaries of the re- 
ports of societies, guilds, and institutions to the 
number of three hundred and odd. Necessa- 
rily, in a volume so composite in structure, 
there are repetitions, overlapping of outlines, 
and inequalities of substance, not chargeable 
to the editorship. There are, on the other 








hand, some omissions which, in view of the ten- 
dencies and importance of the work over- 
looked, not only cause surprise, but mar the 
completeness of the survey of the philanthro- 
pic activity of Englishwomen. Thus, of the 
labors of Miss Octavia Hill and her fellow- 
workers, in rent-collecting in the poor and 
teeming districts of London, no account is 
given. Similarly, the work of women in cha- 
rity organization is, save for incidental refer- 
ence, left unnoticed—an omission not expli- 
cable on the ground that this is a joint work of 
men and women, since to the work of women 
colleagues of men in ragged schools, in church 
organizations, and elsewhere, ample recognition 
has been given. The women of the Salvation 
Army are also conspicuous by the absence of a 
report; while, at the other extreme of charita- 
ble enterprise, the Women’s University Settle- 
ments are dismissed with a meagre space in the 
appendix—an economy the more to be regretted 
inasmuch as the one report quoted, that of Miss 
Sewell of the Southwark Settlement (p. 413), 
contains more pregnant suggestions of the 
modern principles of benevolence than a dozen 
others taken at random. 

In the common temper of the philanthropic 
movements which are represented by shorter 
or longer papers, noticeably hopeful signs are 
the almost entire absence of denominational 
or sectarian prejudice; the strengthening per- 
ception that practical insight into human na- 
ture is a better philanthropic lever than prayer- 
fulness; the increased understanding that per- 
sonal sympathy and heartiness are the secret 
of success in relations between the more and 
less fortunate members of society; and the 
growing respect for the individual and the 
family, coupled with the corresponding belief 
that the noblest and best work is done by men 
and women, not by councils, committees, and 
boards. An eminently practical feature of the 
combined reports is the emphasis they lay on 
the need for training for domestic service. In 
energetic action in this direction the women of 
England show themselves far in advance of 
the women of our own country. Orphanages, 
“homes,” or ‘‘shelters” are almost invariably 
provided with means for instruction in simple 
housework, often in dairy-work and the care of 
poultry as well; while the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation for Befriending Young Servants (p, 384) 
can point to results and produce statistics that 
lend it a national dignity. Of the work de- 
scribed in Miss Calder’s concise and admirable 
paper (p. 317) it is difficult to speak with mode- 
ration. Her theme is the introduction, through 
the initiative of the National Union for the 
Technical Education of Women in Domestic 
Sciences, into the elementary schools, of first 
cookery, then laundry work, and finally house- 
hold sewing (‘‘home dress-cutting, mending, 
patching, and darning of garments in daily 
wear and tear”), all taught ‘‘ with that scien- 
tific accuracy and that knowledge of cause and 
effect which create intelligent and interested 
workers,” and with the aim of getting rid of 
‘tradition, chance, rule of thumb, and that 
general inaccuracy which has always been the 
bane of female work.” 

This and other such papers exemplify, apart 
from other results, the reflex benefit of philan- 
thropic work upon the reason and intelligence 
of the worker, when once it has come to be under- 
stood that prevention and not relief is the true 
quality of mercy. To spread such an under- 
standing in her own field of work is practically 
the intent and purport of Miss Nightingale’s 
stimulating paper (p. 184) on ‘“‘Sick Nursing 
and Health Nursing.” Flanked by two others 
on nursing, her paper points the way to new 





and timely departures for her rising profession 
by asyllabus of ‘‘ Lectures to Health-Mission- 
ers” and another of lectures to be given by the 
‘‘ Health-Missioners to Village Mothers.” The 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts herself contributes 
two papers, ‘‘ Woman the Missionary of Indus- 
try” and ‘Miss Ormerod’s Work in Agricul- 
tural Entomology,” and lays a train for reflec- 
tion besides in the implication of the title she 
has chosen for her volume. ‘‘Woman’s Mis- 
sion” is, in fact, no more philanthropy than it 
is business, art, or medicine. Philanthropy is 
the mission of all persons who, with inclination 
for it, have time and intelligence to spare from 
the right conduct of personal affairs; and, like 
all other social undertakings, it can be brought 
to successful issues only by the joint work of 
men and women, with zeal and knowledge 
equally distributed among them, not appor- 
tioned to sex. 

Upon sex in education sentence of final ex- 
tinction has already been passed, and before 
long sex in literature will, it is to be hoped, 
meet the same verdict. In the meantime, how- 
ever, ‘Woman and the Higher Education,’ 
which is a unit in still another of the endlessly 
multiplying ‘‘ series "—this time the ‘ Distaff” 
—reflects credit upon its editor and the six 
other women writers whose essays she has se- 
lected for reprint. Five of these essays form a 
retrospective view of the education of women 
from the year 1819 to practically the present 
time, the last being Mrs. Alice Freeman Palm- 
er’s well-remembered paper on the three me- 
thods of college education for women—the co- 
educational college, the woman’s college, and 
the Annex—contributed to the Forum in 1889. 
The irony of events has ordered that a late 
honored Professor of Astronomy in a woman’s 
college (Miss Maria Mitchell) should be the 
writer to follow next in order after Mrs. 
Emma C. Embury, who in 1831 conciliates the 
prudent by saying, ‘‘I do not mean that our 
daughters should be rendered capable of be- 
coming teachers of classical literature or pro- 
fessors of the sciences; but I would have them 
intimately acquainted with all useful branches 
of human knowledge.” 

Of the remaining two essays the last is from 
the alert pen of Miss Brackett, who, although 
she has not regarded order as Heaven’s first 
law in the composition of her paper, neverthe- 
less writes with force and enthusiasm of the 
ideals of her profession of teaching, and with 
no less force of the shortcomings of parents, 
chief stumbling-blocks of principals. Finally, 
Prof. Lucy M. Salmon is represented by a 
paper, on ‘The Teaching of History in Acade- 
mies and Colleges,” so well arranged, and with 
common sense and learning in such happy 
balance, that the reader, forgetting that con- 
troversy over educational opportunities for wo- 
men is not yet a thing of the past, may have 
a foretaste of the gratification to come when 
problems of education, pure and simple, shall 
occupy the attention of educators. 





Louis Agassiz: His Life and Work. By 
Charles Frederick Holder, LL.D. [Leaders 
in Science Series.) G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1893. Illustrated. 


Dr. HOLDER had the advantage of selecting 
from the writings of earlier authorities what- 
ever in his judgment would contribute most to 
the success of his own work. His selections 
have been judicious, and the result is a fair 
and entertaining account of the life of the 
great scientist and teacher. Parentage, boy- 
hood, student life, later life in Europe and 
America, publications, voyages, relations with 
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contemporaries, and attitude towards recent 
developments in science are passed in a rapid 
review that gives a tolerably good idea of the 
career in its entirety. Ourauthor is an enthu- 
siastic admirer, and his book is eulogistic rather 
than critical or analytical. Yet it does not ap- 
pear that he has been led to overestimate eitber 
accomplisbments or popularity. In regard to 
the latter especially, Prof. Agassiz had a hold 
on popular esteem such as has been accorded 
no other scientist. With the teachers he was 
one of themselves, among the clergy he was 
the defender of the faith against attacks of 
materialistic or atheistic science; both looked 
up to him with kindest regard, and never tired 
of bringing him before pupils or hearers. In 
this way and through the press they reached 
the great mass of the people in the country, 
arousing a personal interest in the man and 
at the same time waking a desire to know 
more of his science. Thus, aside from the di- 
rect results of his published treatises and his 
influence on his fellow-workers, we are in- 
debted to the elder Agassiz to an extent not 
yet fully comprehended for rousing the spirit 
of inquiry and advancing the cause of scienti- 
fic education. Many exemplifications besides 
his grand museum, or even the numerous pro- 
geny of the Penikese School, might be cited 
to show how difficult it would be to rate too 
highly the importance and vitality of his in- 
fluence. 

Right or ten memorial addresses and an ex- 
tensive list of publications are included in this 
volume. No doubt the book, as it deserves, 
will meet with a reception gratifying alike to 
author and to publisher. A new edition will 
demand modification in a number of particu- 
lars. The author’s understanding of Darwinism 
is somewhat indefinite. His assertion that Dar- 
win believed that ‘‘ all animals have developed 
from previous forms, the species and genera 
being produced by environment in vast eras of 
time,” is likely to wrinkle the brows of the ad- 
vocates of natural selection. A mixed condi- 
tion of evolution and Darwinism in the au- 
thor’s mind is shown in the remark: ‘‘ To-day, 
with perhaps one exception, all of his [Agassiz] 
pupils are believers in the modern theory of 
evolution as expounded by Darwin”; and again: 
‘““To-day the students of Agassiz are among 
the most distinguished advocates of the doc- 
trine of Darwin,” ete. The author might bet- 
ter have said that all of Prof. Agassiz’s pupils 
are evolutionists, but none of them advocates 
Darwinism as it was left by Darwin. The 
Massachusetts Legislature is mistakenly credit- 
ed with the hundred-thousand-dollar birthday 
present. 

A hasty glance over the pages discloses Ron- 
dolet, strata, John, sauba, studis, jacana, 
Block, cyprynidz, and cycnocephalus doing 
duty instead of Rondelet, stratum, Joel, saiiba, 
sudis, jacana, Bloch, cyprinida, and cyno- 
cephalus. The phrase ‘‘ Linneeus’s ‘ Régne Ani- 
mal’” when corrected will read either Linnzus’s 
‘Systema Natur’ or Cuvier’s ‘ Régne Animal,’ 
whichever was to have been mentioned. In 
general, the illustrations are not up to the text; 
some of them are evidently made by an artist 
not familiar with the objects represented. 


On English Lagoons. By P. H. Emerson. 
London: David Nutt. 1593. 
In these days of feverish anxiety, when men's 
minds are full of fears lest the credit of a great 
nation may be shattered by its legislators, it is 
most restful and refreshing to be transported 
in the twinkling of an eye from Wall Street or 
Washington to the Norfolk * broads,” where 
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the silver question is as an unknown tongue. 
Most interesting it is, under the skilful guid- 


ance of Mr. Emerson, to learn the peculiar | 


charms of that litthkeknown corner of the 
world, and to let his brilliant word-painting 
blot out the picture of the United States Sen 
ate in extra session. To use his own words 
‘**Man must become refined when 
stantly living before such exquisite pictures.” 
The book is a daily record of life in a Norfolk 
wherry from September, 1890, to August, 1891 
A Norfolk wherry is a somewhat flat bottomed 


e is con 


sloop which is used on the shallow lagoons near | 


the coast for all kinds of transportation, and 
the Maid of the Mist, which was Mr. Emer 


son's particular wherry, was thirty years old | 


and had been employed in carrying mar! and 
other base freights before he came into posses 
sion of her. He fitted her up as a kindof sail 


ing house-boat, and engaged as his sole con 





panion a boatman who combine an accurate 
knowledge of the ‘* broads” with a sense of hu 
mor. The winter of 1890-91 was an exception 
ally severe one in England, and for some weeks 
the Maid of the Mist was frozen in But no 
thing could daunt so fervid a lover of nature as 
Mr. Emerson—not even the fear of rheumatism 
which is said to be the inevitable result of liv 


ing on the ** broads.” Occasionally, indeed, his 


enthusiasm yields a trifle before the rigors of 
an English spring, and he goes so far as to ad 
mit that the aspect of certain marshes covered 
with patches of melting snow constitutes a 
‘*veritable hell”; but even at such times he 
finds compensation in severe physical exertion, 
which he rightly regards as the cheapest and 
most harmless of intoxicants. 

The reader who enjoys careful and minut 
investigation of natural phenomena, records of 
weather and temperature, and observations of 
the habits of birds and fishes, will tind Mr 
Emerson delightful. He has keen senses, and 
can smell a shoal of fish as easily as a rose—a 
faculty often claimed by professional tisher 
men, but not generally admitted. Among many 
other odd things, he has discovered that when 
fresh water mixes with the salt tide, the mix 
ture is of a higher temperature than either cor 
stituent. Nor is he less observant of the man 
ners and customs of the natives, whose curiosi 
ty prompted them to visit the wherry 
deavor to solve the mystery of the apparent! 





aimless existence of the captain and crew. H 
manages to extract a good deal of amusement 
out of them, although he holds that Methodism 
has spoiled the natural gavety of the Englis! 
rural population—a theory that might repay 
examination. On the whole, life in a wherry 
would seem to possess many charms for enthu 
siastic lovers of nature, and might be pr 

bly essayed by those who go to Florida { 
winter months 


The Church in the Roman E 


Em; ' 
By W. M. Ramsay. G. P. Putnam's Sons 
1893. 

THIS stately volume is the outcot f Pr 

{amsay’s travels in Asia Minor, and of lectures 

which he gave at Manstield Collez xf 

in the year 1892. It consists of two parts 

first a careful analysis of Paul's three journeys 

in Asia Minor, and the second an enlarged ver 


sion of the Mansfield lectures. The purpose of 
the first part is chiefly to test the accuracy of 
the documents on which our knowledge rests 


the Fj istles and the Acts of the A 


pasties ‘ 
method followed is to trace the journeys 
point to point, as the author has done 

son, and, having fixed the nhect 

Apostle with each place mentioned, to se : 


light his repert throws upon the condition of 
the earliest Christians in those parts 

The purpose in the lectures is to examine the 
attitude of the Roman Government towards 
the Christians, from Nero to Marcus Aurelius 
To do this the author reviews the chief docu 
mentary evidence, of which the famous rr 
spondence between Trajan and Pliny the 
Younger forms rather the central point in 
the course of this examination, Prof. Ramsay 
makes very clear his distrust of almost all 
German writers who have treated the subject, 
and in his chapter ix., the introduction to his 
lectures, he gives a theoretical apology for his 
own method as superior to theirs. The quality 
he justly condemns in them is what they then 


selves neatly call Nysfensuwcht— the madness 


‘ 
system: but one could wish him a little larger 
leavening of this same quality in the arrange 
ment of his work His stvle is diffuse and his 


argument broken by frequent divergences frot 





the main thread of discourse On individual 

points, whether of great importance or nof 

his opinions are decided and clearly ¢ rasted 

With those of others. It 1 have been far 

better if we uld have had all the material of 

the two parts worked over and condensed Into 
one comprehensive treatment, under the topical 
headings which would best have illustrated the 

Various ca } - 

With ¢ ‘ \ by wept 
\.M \ W stra sa a} 
London: S. Low, Mars X ‘ ry 
xii, ZSO, Sv 

Dr. Mononry tells the storv of the Stairs ex 

pedition exceedingly w His account is 

plain, straightforward, easily and pleasantly 
written, and impresses one with its frank 
truthfulne: with tl thor’s kind 





liness towards tl itives h he went 
over a Well-known route, and had, witha single 
exception, only the ordinary incidents which 
befall the traveller in ¢ tral Africa, and has 
little to describe but t familiar life f the 
caravan and the appea and habits of the 
people whose v i traversed, still he 
manages to } t terest of the reader to 
the « i l act, the atl tf ti v gx lead 
t Capt. Stairs was but twenty-nine st as 
he had ched t as n his return, « es 
with the eff the tragic ending of a novel 
I { t sta es, this b kK has 
sma va isa | trav is interest 
ng 1 sugyestive as rd of seule 
the . a for Af a 
The aut inkly states at the outset that 
he ot t t Xx iit Was the conquest 
tf Natar i Sis the hig md in which 
re the s ~ he Congo, and is supposed t 
ix zx s had coppe Its ruling 
‘ was Msirl, a ne tvrant of the very 
worst sta Dr. Moloney says We pro- 
posed to secure the untry. either with or 
without Msiri‘s ave. for the Congo Free 
State I (’n this native’s not unnatural 
hesitation to give up his country to these Eu 
pean adventurers, he was murdered—it is 
Heult to use any other word—time being too 
pre ws for prolonged negotiations. ‘* The 
rumored approach of the South Africa Com 


pany’s expedition. under Mr. Joseph Thomson, 


rus ‘ t solution of our difficulties with 
Ms be a matter of urgent necessity” (p 
7y It is absolutely painful to read the 
Ayvowa the dete ination to resist with 





this gentleman if he she uld attempt ‘to 
up¥ Katanga a determination so strong 
m of fever, 
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and demanded his revolver, which I had fortu- 
nately secured, to repel that explorer.” It is 
no wonder that they were ‘‘ hampered” by the 
presence of English missionaries. Much has 
been written about the barbarity of the Arabs 
who harry large tracts for slaves to carry 
their ivory to the coast, and an exterminating 
war has been declared against them by the 
civilized Powers. But is there much to choose, 
after all, between their conduct and that of 
these agents of a Christian ruler, who kill a 
king and some of his subjects, loot his town 
and take his land, simply and avowedly for 
the purpose of acquiring gold mines supposed 
to exist ? 

The expedition was a costly one, it may be 
added, so far as loss of life was concerned, 
for, of the five whites composing it, the leader 
died of fever, the second in command was 
killed, and of the negro soldiers and porters 
only half survived to reach the coast, many 
having died of pure starvation in Katanga. 
There are several portraits, an index, and an 
excellent map. 
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Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 


The Book Buyer for a 
Year, and a Portfolio con- 
taining Ten Handsomely 
engraved Portraits of Po- 
pular Authors, on plate 
paper, for only $2.00. 


Same on Japan paper, $3. 








HIS attractive Portfolio is 10x 12's inches 
in size, and contains portraits of the fol- 
lowing authors: 


Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Thomas Nelson Page, 
F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Joel Chandler Harris, 
George W. Cable, 
Bret Harte, 


Frank R. Stockton, 
F. Marion Crawford, 
Mark Twain, 
Richard Harding Davis. 


These portraits were engraved especially for 
the Book BuYER, and have been sold hitherto 
for 25c. each on plate paper and 50c. on Japan 
paper. 

he subscription price of the Book BUYER 
is $1 00 per year, but on the terms of this offer 
the 10 Portraits and the Book BUYER for one 
year can now be obtained at a price much less 
than the former price of the Portraits alone. 


*,* The Portfolio will be sold only with New 
Subse riptions or Renewals to the Book Buyer. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


742-745 Broad wav, Ne w York 


OCTOBER ATLANTIC 


Contains the beginning of a Three- 
Part Story, Zhe Man from Aidone, by 
ELISABETH CAVvAzzaA; The /sthmus and 
Sea Power, by Capt. MAHAN; Zhe 
Hayes- Tilde a Electoral Commission, by 
Hon. JAMES Monroe of Ohio; The 
Gothenburg System in America, by E. R. 
L. Goutp; The Permanent Power of 
Greck Poetry, by Professor JrEBB of 
Cambridge University; Zhe Undertime 
of the Year, by Epitu M, THoMAs; 
The Tilden Trust, and why tt fatled, by 
James L. Hicu; Avs Vanished Star, 
Chaps. VII.-IX., by CHARLES EG- 
BERT CRADDOCK, and other interest- 
ing features. 


$4.00 a year; 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Misuse of Legal Tender. 


By SIDNEY WEBSTER. Svo. 


35 cents a number. 





With wide mar- 
gins, uncut edges, and special binding. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Por sale by ali booksellers, or will be sent by mation 
receipt of price by the publishers 


D. APPLETON 


1.3, and 5 Bonp Sr., 


& CO., 


New YOoOrK. 








| styles. Volume I. has readily brought 810 and upw fe 
when complete, bound or unbound, but will bring vers 
little in 4 nifasingle 1 s missing 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


EX raordinary Rellel 


IN EQUITY AN D AT LAW 
By THOMAS CARL SPELLING 
Covering 


° PROM /BITI( XN, 
HABEAS CORPUS, QUO W. ry oo 
MANDAMUS, CER TIORA 


Containing an exposition of the principles 


Treatise on 


INJUNCTION 


governing these several forms of relief, and 


of their practical use, with cttations of all the 
authorities up to date, 


Two vols. S8vo. 1,969 ges. 
Price, $11. net. 


This is the first adequate treatment of this very tm 
portant subject. The author ts known to the profession 
as an original and painstaking writer, and only an exa 
mination of the volumes is required to prove that he 
has produced a complete and exhaustive work upon 
the six great extraordinary remedies—one equitable 
and five ‘egal. 

Every accessible American case has been cited tn its 
proper place, and the English, Irish, and Canadian dect 
sions have been freely referred to. 

A large amount of labor has been expended upon the 
sreparation of a very full, accurate, ani exhaustive 
ndex in which the notes as well a3 the teat have been 
fully indexed 


Law Sheep. 


Patent Office Manual 
UC, ; 
Including the Law and Practice of Cases in 
the United States Patent Office and the Courts 
holding a Revisory Relation thereto. Also, 
an Appendix of Copyright Decisions. By 
GEORGE H. Knicuat, Member of the Patent 
Office Bar Association, Resident Member of 
the New York Academy of Sciences, et: 


One Volume. S8vo. Law sheep, $5.00 net 
COMPRISING 


I. The Patent Fran-\1V. Decisions Relat. 
chise. | ing to Trade-Marks 
TI. Dectstons Relating and Lai 


to Patents for In- 


Se A Cofy- 


TEenlions. rt 

III, Decisions Relat-| Ap oe ni dix B. fForctgn 
ing to Patents for Patents 
Designs Table of Cas 


A COMPACT handbook, treating spectally of TH 
PLICATION FOR A PATENT AND ITS PREP ARAT 
AND PROSECUTION bas heiheete been lacking 
patent solicitors and all lawyers engaged tn 
practice will therefore be in'ereated in the tmp 
work here announced, specially prepared to supp! ) 
need Oy a member of the Patent Office Bar Assoctation 





The work ts the result of a practical exte 
rience of more than half a century 


Little, Brown KC Co., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston 





I etters We buy and sell bills of exchange on 

Te and make Cable Transfers of money t& 

of Europe, Australia, and th t Indies 

also make collections ar om 

Cre di it. mercial and Travellers’ Credits, availa 
ble in all parts of the world 


Brown Brothers & Co.. Bankers, 
NO, 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Back 


Numbers 
Nation. 


In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers 


in incomplete set of THE Natron has little 
ket value 
ways obtainable (usually lacking the earliest * 

and do not command high rates. The bindings gene 


rally count for nothing 


wing to great diversity 





© also scarce 
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INSTRI MENT FULLY WARRANTED 


CATALOGUES FREE 


/EMERSON PIANO CO., 


TREMONT S 2 FIFTH AVE 


fe 7 VEW VORA 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. High est of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


Rovat BAKING Powper Co , 106 Wall St., N. Y 


B. WESTERISIANN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPCRTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 
Book-buyers can save themselves much trouble 


and save money by sending all orders for both 


Forezgn and American Books 


to our firm, prepared to furnish al! Books, wherever 
published, promptly and at lowest rates. 


School and College Text-Books, 


Dictionaries, Grammars tn all Languages, 
Greek and Latin Classics, Atlases, 
Wall-Maps. 

Catalogues on application. 
LONDON, PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now recetved. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. : 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES : 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 

Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 

_Leipzig: 10 B 10 Hospital Strasse. 


Autograph Letters 


AND 


Historical Documents. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING, 
__287 Fourth Ave.,_ _NEW YORK CITY. 


American Magazines, New Spapers, and Journals 
Before subscribing to any magazine, newspaper, or 
educational journal, get our price, as it is sure to be the 
lowest. If you are interested in any subject ask us for 
price-list of periodicals or other publications on it. 
AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 
BOX 974, , PHIL, ADEL PHL A, PA 














To” Librarians, Book- Lovers, and chains 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., ete., will be sent, post- 
paid, upon r« quest 
s? Attention is oe ee ve valuable collection. 
IN Ss 





31 Union ‘Squ: are, New York. 


Subs-ription to foreign pert 
Fi Ore on Book: Ce ome als, Tauchnitz British au- 
hors. Catalogues on appli 

cation. — CARL SCHOENHOF, 14 Tre mont St, Boston. 


DEC, eae h.—Marryat’s ‘ Peter Simple,’ ‘ Fa- 
met phet,’‘Sni arleyow,’‘ Midshipman Easy,’ ‘ Pirate,’ 
‘Phantom Shi U ’ (and others). Mailed prompily. PRATT, 
155, 6th Ave, N.Y. (Catalogues free.) 


[Panter TO PURCHASE.—NUM- 
bers, Vols. ae sets of the Nation. Address with 
lista, . 8, CLaRK, 24 Park Row, N.Y. City. 





The Nation. 





| Vol. 57, No. 1474 











MEIS TERSC HAFT SUPERSEDED 
BY ITS OWN AUTHOR, 
DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL. 


Dr. Rosenthal’s name has become a houset old word 
wherever foreign languages are studied. A new work, 


The Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


has just been issued by him, which does not only super- 
sede his former system, publisbed 20 years ago, but 
will be found superior to any method. It is the ma 
ture outcome of 25 years’ experience of “ the greatest 
linguist and foremost teacher of the age,” enabling any 
one to learn to 


Speak Fluently and Correctly 
with scarcely an effort and without a teacher, 


GERMAN, FRENCH, or SPANISH, 


within a marvellously sbort time. 

“ Next to living in a foreign country, this is undoubt 
edly the best of all methods for learning modern lan- 
guages.”—The Dial. 

Exact pronunciation given. All subscribers become 
actual pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who answers all ques- 
tions and corrects all exercises free of charge. Terms 


; of membership $5.00 for each language PartI, each 
; language, 50 cents. 


POLYGLOT BOOK COMPANY, 
45 Lafayette Bldg., Chicago, I. 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


We have just secured a small quantity of James G. 
Blaine’s ‘ !wenty Years tn Congress.’ The work is com- 
plete in two royal octavo volumes of about 700 pages 
each, printed from new electroty pe eo on superfine 
book paper, bound in fine English muslin, marbled 
edges. Published by Henry Bill Publishing Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn Original price, $7.50. Our price for the 
two volumes, $3. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South Ninth St., 

(First Store below Market St.) 
Prose Dictation Exercises 

from the English Classics, with Hints on Punctuation 
and Parsing. By mail, 30 cts. (Ready August 15.) 


Common Words Difficult to Spell. 


A graded list of 3,500 words. Adopted by the best 
schools and business colleges. By mail, 24 cts. 


JAMES H. PENNIIIAN, 
4322 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books, ents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s Brit bh Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of sock mailed 
on demand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
— - oor received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
ssued. 


COURS DE LANGUE FRANCAISE. 
LES PREMIERS PAS. 
Par L. CHARLES Roux, A.M., Professeur de Francais au 
Vermont Academy. Boston: CARL SCHOENHOF, 
114 Tremont Street. $0.75. 





PHILADELPHIA. 








“It combines the best features of the natural and 
se Ss methods in a very satisfactory manner.”— 
eres. . L. Montaque, A.M., Amherst College. 


‘ESTABLISHED 1858" 


‘H.. H.) UPHAM‘&-CO.: 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 


N+ BRASS: AND - BRONZE: 
54° South: Fifth: Ave:near’ Bleecker ‘St’ 
"NEW" YORK" 





THE FINEST ORIGINAL PORTRAIT of CHARLES 

DICKENS that can be offered for sale ag 
FRANK T. SABIN’S Catalo 

118 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LO} IDON, w. 


H.»x vei 4LLIAMS, tos W  weTH ST., 


, dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, v olumes, or angie aumbers. 





B. AC A numbers ‘and sets of allm azines. For. price, 
state wants to MAGAZINe ExcHanGe, Schoha- 
rie, N. Y, 





;CVERY 
OUSEKEEPER 


SHOULD USE 


(olene 


The new vegetable shortening. 
It meets the most exacting re- 
quirements, and is beside entirely 
free from theobjectionablecharac- 
teristics of lard, long known and 
long suffered. Now deliverance 
hascome. With Cottolene, good 
cooking, good food and good 
health are all assured. 

But you must be sure you get 


COTTOLENE 


and refuse 
all counterfeits 


bres puaaaic a imitations made to sell 
on the merits and popularity of 
CoTTOLENE. 

Refuse them all, and your grocer 
will then understand that you 
know exactly what you want. 
This will bring you satisfaction 
and s save you disappointment. 

Sold in 3 and 5 pound pails, 





NY Made only by 
NIN.K.FAIRBANK&CO., 


CHICAGO, 
B St. Louis, Montreal, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, &c 








Tf you are a PIPE Smoker, we want you to try 


Surbrug’s 
GoldenSceptre 


All the talk in the world will not convince as 
quickly as a trial that it is almost perfection. 

Ye will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to 
any address. 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib.. $1.30; 4 Ib., 40e., 
postage paid. Send for pamph jet, giving list of 
dealers who handle our tobaccos 


Mat 


UNEQUALLED IN 
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TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
Baltimore, New York, 


22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St 
Washington, 517 Market Space. 





































